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Alas! 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘RED AS A Rose 1s Sag,’ ‘Nancy,’ ‘Dr. Cuprp,’ ETC. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Part IL—AmMELIA. 


Carter XXI. 


“True, be it said, whatever man it said, 
That love with gall and honey doth abound; 
But if the one be with the other way’d, 
For every dram of honey therein found 
A pound of gall doth over it redound.” 


- GO was perfectly right,” says Amelia, still speaking quite 

quietly ; “it is astonishing that I should not have seen it ; 
and it was child-stealing ; you were barely twenty-one, and I—I 
was not very young for a woman even then—I was twenty-three. 
I ought to have known better.” 

For once in his life Burgoyne is absolutely bereft of speech. 
It is always a difficult matter to rebut a charge of being dead-sick 
of a woman without conveying an insult in the very denial; and 
when there lies a horrid substratum of truth under the exaggeration 
of the accusation, the difficulty becomes an impossibility. 

“ However, it might have been much worse,” continues Miss 
Wilson ; “just think if I had overheard it, only after I had 
married you, when I knew that there was nothing but death that 
could rid you of me. I thank God I have heard it in time.” 

His throat is still too dry for him to speak; but he stretches 


out his arm to encircle her in a mute protest at that thanks- 
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giving over her own shipwreck ; but, for the first time in her 
life, she eludes his caress. 

“‘Child-stealing,” she repeats, under her breath; “and yet ”— 
with a touching impulse of apology and deprecation— “ you seemed 
old for your age, you seemed so much in earnest; I think you 
really were ’—a wistful pause—“ and afterwards, though of course 
I could not help seeing that I was not to you what you were to 
me, yet I thought—I hoped that if I waited—if I was patient— 
if no one else—no one more worthy of you came between us ”— 
another and still wistfuller delay in her halting speech—‘ you 
might grow a little fond of me, out of long habit; I never 
expected you to be more than a little fond of me!” 

He has entirely hidden his face in his two hands, so that she is 
without that index to guide her as to the effect produced by her 
words, and he continues completely silent. Whether, even after 
her rude awakening, she still, deep in her heart, cherishes some 
pale hope ofa denial, an explaining away of the reported utterances, 
who shall say? It is with a half-choked sigh that she goes on: 

“But you could not; I am not so unjust as not to know that 
you tried your best. Poor fellow! it must have been uphill work 
for you ”—with a first touch of bitterness—“ labouring to love me, 
for eight years; is it any wonder that you failed ? and I was so 
thick-skinned, I did not see it—the ‘hide of a hippopotamus’ 
indeed! There could not be a juster comparison ; and now all I can 
do is, to beg your pardon for having spoilt eight of your best 
years—your best years ”—with slow iteration ; “ but come ”—more 
lightly—‘“ you have some very good ones left too; you are still 
quite young; for a man you are quite young; the harm I have 
done you is not irreparable; I think”—with an accent of re- 
proach—“ you might ease my mind by telling me that the harm I 
have done you is not irreparable!” 

Thus appealed to, it is impossible for him any longer to maintain 
his attitude of disguise and concealment. His hands must needs 
be withdrawn from before his face; and, as he turns that face 
towards her, she perceives with astonishment, almost consternation, 
that there is an undoubted tear in each of his hard grey eyes. 

“ And what about the harm I have done to you?” he asks under 
his breath, as if having no confidence in his voice; “ what about 
the eight best years of your life?” 

A look of affection so high and tender and selfless, as to seem 
to remove her love out of the category ofthe mortal and the 
transitory, dawns and grows in her wan face. 

“Do not fret about them,” she answers soothingly, “they were 
—they always will have been—the eight best years of my life. 
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They were full of good and pleasant things. Do not forget—I 
would not for worlds have you forget—I shall never forget myself 
—that they all came to me through you! ” 

At her words, most innocent as they are of any intention of 
producing such an effect, a hot flush of shame rises to his very 
forehead, as his memory presents to him the successive eras into 
which these eight good years had divided themselves: six 
months of headlong boyish passion; six months of cooling fever ; 
and seven years of careless, intermittent, matter-of-course half- 
tenderness. 

“Through me?” he repeats, with an accent of the deepest 
self-abasement ; “ you do not mean to be ironical, dear ; you were 
never such a thing in your life; you could not be if you tried; 
but if you knew what a sweep you make me feel when you say 
the sort of thing you have just said!—and so it is all to come to 
an end, is it? Good as these eight years have been, you have had 
enough of them? You do not want any more like them ?” 

She says neither yes nor no. He remains unanswered, unless 
the faint smile in her weary eyes and about her drooped mouth 
can count for a reply. 

“And all because you have heard some fool say that I was 
tired of you?” 

The tight smile spreads a little wider, and invades her pale 
cheeks. 

“Worse than tired! sick! sick to death!” 

She is looking straight before her, at the landscape simmering 
in the climbing sun, the divine landscape new and young as it 
was before duomo and bell-tower sprang and towered heaven- 
wards. Why should her gaze dwell any more upon him? She 
has renounced him, her eyes must fain renounce him too. As he 
hears her words, as he watches her patient profile, the sole 
suffering thing in the universal morning joy, a great revulsion of 
feeling, a great compassion mixed with as large a remorse pours 
in torrent over his heart. These emotions are so strong that 
they make him deceive even himself as to their nature. It seems 
to him as if scales had suddenly fallen from his eyes, showing 
him how profoundly he prizes the now departing good, telling him 
that life can neither ask nor give anything better than the 
undemanding, selfless, boundless love about to withdraw its 
shelter from him. His arm steals round her waist, and not once 
does it flash across his mind—as to his shame, be it spoken, it has 
often flashed before—what a long way it has to steal! 

“ Am I sick of you, Amelia?” 
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She makes no effort to release herself. It does him no harm 
that she should once more rest within his clasp. But she still 
looks straight before her at lucent Firenze and her olives, and 
says three times, accompanying each repetition of the word with 
a sorrowfal little head-shake : 

“Yes! yes! ves!” 

He will compel her to look at him, his own Amelia. Have not 
all her tender looks been his for eight long years? He puts out 
his disengaged hand, and with it determinately turns her poor 
quivering face round so as to meet his gaze. 

“ Am I sick of you, Amelia?” 

In the emotion of the moment, it appears to him as if there 
were something almost ludicrously improbable and lying about 
that accusation, in which, when first brought against him, his 
guilty soul had admitted more than a grain of truth. Her faded 
eyes turn to his, like flowers to their sun; the veracity of his 
voice and of his eager grey orbs—still softened from their 
habitual severity by the tears that had so lately wet them— 
making such a hope, as, five minutes ago, she had thought never 
again to cherish, leap into splendid life in her sick heart. 

“Ts it possible?” she murmurs, almost inaudibly, “do you 
mean—that you are not?” 

* * * * * 

They go down the hill, past the cottages, and the incurious 
peasants, hand in hand, her soul running over with a deep joy; 
and his occupied by an unfamiliar calm, that is yet backed by an 
ache of remorse, and by—what else? That “else” he himself 
neither could nor would define. He spends the whole of that day 
with Amelia, both lunching and dining with her and her family ; 
a course which calls forth expressions of unaffected surprise, not 
at all tinctured with malice—unless it be in the case of Sybilla, 
who has never been partial to him—from each of them. 

“We have been thinking that Jim was going to jilt you, Amelia!” 
Cecilia has said with graceful badinage; nor, strange to say, 
has she been at all offended when Jim has retorted, with equal 
grace and much superior ill-nature, that on such a subject no 
one could speak with more authority than she. 

The large white stars are making the nightly sky almost as 
gorgeous as the day’s departed majesty had done, ere Jim finds 
himself back at his hotel. His intention of quietly retreating to 
his own room is traversed by Byng, who, having evidently been 
on the watch for him, springs up the stairs, three steps at a time, 
after him. 


“Where have you been all day?” he inquires impatiently. 
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“At the Anglo-Américain. I wonder you are not tired of 
always asking the same question and receiving the same answer 
to it.” 

“T am not so sure that I should always receive the same 
answer, replies the other, with a forced laugh—* but stop a 
bit!” —(seeing a decided quickening of speed in his friend’s 
upward movements)—‘ my mother is asking for you; she has 
been asking forjyou all the afternoon; she wants to speak to you 
before she goes.” 

“ Goes ?” 

“Yes, she is off at seven o'clock to-morrow morning—back to 
England: she had a telegram to-day to say that her old aunt, the 
one who brought her up, has had a second stroke. No! ”—seeing 
Jim begin to arrange his features in that decorous shape of grave 
sympathy which we naturally assume on such occasions—“ it is 
no case of great grief; the poor old woman has been quite silly 
ever since her last attack; but mother thinks that she ought to 
be there, at—at the end; to look after things, and so forth.” 

There is an alertness, a something that expresses the reverse of 
regret in the tone employed by Mrs. Byng’s son in this detailed 
account of the causes of her imminent departure, which, even if 
his thoughts had not already sprung in that direction, would have 
set Burgoyne thinking as to the mode in which the young man 
before him is likely to employ the liberty that his parent’s absence 
will restore to him. 

“T offered to go with her,” says Byng, perhaps discerning a 
portion at least of his companion’s disapprobation. 

“ And she refused?” 

Byng looks down, and begins to kick the banisters—they are 
still on the stairs—idly with one foot. 

“Mother is so unselfish that it is always difficult to make out 
what she really wishes ; but—but I do not quite see of what use 
I should be to her if I did go.” 

There is a moment’s pause; then Burgoyne speaks, in a dry, 
hortatory elder brother’s voice : 

“Tf you take my advice you will go home.” 

The disinterested counsel of wise elder brothers is not always 
taken in the spirit it merits; and there is no trace of docile 
and unquestioning acquiescence in Byng’s monosyllabic — 

“Why?” 

“ Because, if you stay here, I think you will most likely get 
into mischief.” 

The young man’s usually good-humoured eyes give out a blue 
spark that looks rather like fight. 
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“The same kind of mischief that you have been getting into 
during the past week?” he inquires slowly. 

The acquaintance with his movements evidenced by this last 
sentence, no less than the light they throw upon his own mo+ 
tives, stagger Jim, to the extent of making him accept the sneer 
in total silence. Is not it a richly deserved one? But the sweet- 
natured Byng is already repenting it; and there is something 
conciliatory and almost entreating in the spirit of his last remark : 

“T do not know what has happened to my mother,” he says, 
lowering his voice ; “there is no one less of a mauvaise langue than 
she, as you know; but in the case of ———”—he breaks off «und 
begins his sentence afresh ; “she has been warning me against then 
again; I can’t find that she has any reason to go upon; but she 
has taken a violent prejudice against her. She says that it is 
one of her instincts; and you—you have done nothing towards 
setting her right?” . 

Perhaps it may be that his young friend’s reported metaphor of 
the “ hippopotamus hide ” has not served to render him any dearer 
to Jim; but there is certainly no great suavity in his reply : 

“ Why should 1?—it is no concern of mine.” 

“No concern of yours, to stand by and see an angel’s white 
robe besmirched by the foul’ mire of slander?” cries Byng 
indignantly, and lapsing into that high-flown mood which never 
fails to make his more work-a-day companion “ see blood.” 

*‘ When I come across such a disagreeable sight it will be time 
enough to decide whether I will interfere or not. At present I 
have not met with anything of the kind,” returns he, resolutely 
putting an end to the dialogue by knocking at Mrs. Byng’s portal, 
within which he is at once admitted. 

The door of the bedroom communicating with the salon is 
open, and through it he sees the lady he has come to visit 
standing surrounded by gaping dress-baskets, strewn raiment, 
and scattered papers ; all the uncomfortable litter that speaks of 
an imminent departure. She joins him at once, and, shutting 
the door behind her, sits down with a fagged air. 

“T hear,” he begins—“ Willy tells me—I am very sorry to 
hear ce 

“Oh, there is no great cause for sorrow,” rejoins she quickly, 
as if anxious to disclaim a grief which might be supposed to check 
or limit her conversation—* poor dear old auntie !—the people 
who love her best could not wish to keep her in the state she has 
been in for the last year; oh, dear!”—sighing—“how very 
dismal the dregs of life are! do not you hope, Jim, that we shall 
die before we come to be ‘ happy releases’? ” 
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“T do indeed,” replies he gravely ; “I expect to be sick—dead- 
sick of life long before I reach that stage of it.” 

He looks at her resentfully as she speaks, but she has so 
entirely forgotten her own application of the accented adjectives 
to his feelings for Amelia, that she replies only by a rather 
puzzled but perfectly innocent glance. 

“JT never was so unwilling to leave any place in my life,” she 
goes on presently, pursuing her own train of thought ; “Ido not 
know how to describe it—a sort of presentiment.” 

He smiles. 

“And yet Ido not think that there are any owls in the Piazza 
to hoot under your windows!” 

“Perhaps not,” rejoins she, with some warmth; “ but what is 
still more unlucky than that happened to me last night; they 
passed the wine the wrong way round the table at the Maclvors. 
I was on thorns! ” 

“And you think that the wine going the wrong way round 
the table gave your aunt a stroke?” inquires Jim, with an 
irritating air of asking for information. 

Mrs. Byng reddens slightly. 

“T think nothing of the kind; I draw no inference; I only 
state a fact; it 7s a very unlucky thing to send the wine round 
the wrong way : if you had not spent your life among grizzly bears 
and cannibals you would have known it too! ” 

“There are no cannibals in the Rocky Mountains,” corrects 
Jim quietly ; and then they both laugh, and recommence their 
talk on a more friendly footing. 

“Tam not at all happy about Willy.” 

“No?” 

“Tt is not his health so much—his colour is good, and his 
appetite not bad.” 

“Except the Fat Boy in ‘ Pickwick,’ I never heard of any one 
who had a better.” 

“ But he is not himself; there is something odd about him!” 

“Indeed!” 

“Have not you noticed it yourself?—do not you think that 
there is something odd about him? Does not he strike you as 
odd?” 

“Odd ?” repeats Burgoyne slowly, reflecting in how extremely 
commonplace a light both the virtues and vices of his fellow- 
traveller have always presented themselves to him; “it would 
never have occurred to me that Willy was odd; I cannot”— 
smiling—‘ encourage you in the idea that you have added one to 
the number of the world’s eccentrics.” 
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She sighs rather impatiently at his apparently intentional 
misunderstanding of her drift. 

““¢ Children are avenues to misfortune,’ as somebody said, and 
I think that whoever he was, he was right. If Jacob take a wife 
of the daughters of Heth, such as are those in the land, what good 
shall my life do to me?” 

“Why should you credit Jacob with any such intention?” 

“T do not half like leaving him here by himself.” 

“ By himself? You count me as no one then?” 

“Oh, yes I do—I count you as a great deal; that is why I was 
so anxious to speak to you before I went; of course I do not 
expect you to take upon yourself the whole responsibility of him, 
but you might keep an eye upon him.” 

He shrugs his shoulders. 

“As I have to keep the other eye upon myself, I am afraid that 
the effort would but make me squint.” 

“Ttis his own generosity that Iam afraid of—his self-sacrificing 
impulses ; I am always in terror of his marrying some one out of 
pure good-nature, just to oblige her, just because she looked as 
if she wished it.” 

“Stephenson thinks that it does not much matter whom we 
marry, whether ‘ noisy scullions’ or ‘ acidulous vestals.’” 

“1 donot care what Stephenson thinks: ever since Willy was 
in Eton jackets, I have had a nightmare of his bringing me home 
as daughter-in-law some poor little governess with her nose 
through her veil and her fingers through her gloves!” 

Burgoyne smiles involuntarily as a vision of Elizabeth’s daintily 
clad hands flashes before his mental eye. 

“T think you overrate his magnanimity; I never saw him 
at all tender to any one whose gloves were not beyond sus- 
picion.” 

Mrs. Byng laughs constrainedly. 

“ Well, if she has not holes in her gloves, she may have holes 
in her reputation, which is worse.” 

Jim draws in his breath hard. The tug of war is coming, as 
the preceding leading remark, lugged in by the head and shoulders, 
sufficiently evidences. At all events he will do nothing to make 
its approach easier or quicker. He awaits it in silence. 

“These Le Marchants—as they are friends of yours—I suppose 
that I ought not to say anything against them?” 

“T am sure that you are too well-bred to do anything of the 
kind,” replies he precipitately, with a determined effort to stop 


her mouth with a compliment, which she is equally determined 
not to deserve. 
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“T do not think I am; I am only well-bred now and then, 
when it suits me; I am not going to be well-bred to-night.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it.” 

“ Whether they are friends of yours or not, I do not like them.” 

“T do not think that that matters much, either to you or to 
them.” 

“T havean instinct that they are adventuresses.” 

“T know for a certainty "—with growing warmth—“ that they 
are nothing of the kind.” 

“Then why do not they go out anywhere? ” 

“ Because they do not choose.” 

“ Because no one asks them, more likely! Why were they so 
determined not to be introduced to me ? ” 

“ How can I tell? Perhaps”—with a wrathful laugh—“ they 
did not like your looks!” 

She echoes his false mirth with no inferior exasperation. 

“ Who is ill-bred now.” 

Her tone calls him back to a sense of the ungentlemanlikeness 
and puerility of his conduct. 

“I!”—he replies contritely—“ undoubtedly I! but——” 

“Do not apologise,” interrupts she, recovering her equanimity 
with that ease which she has transmitted to her son; “I like 
you for standing up for them if they are your friends; and I 
hope that you will do the same good office for me when some one 
sticks pins into me behind my back; but come now, let us be 
rational ; surely we may talk quietly about them without insulting 
each other, may not we?” 

“T do not know; we can try.” 

“JT suppose ”—a little ironically—“that you are not so 
sensitive about them but that you can bear me to ask a few 
perfectly harmless questions.” 

He writhes. “Of course! of course! what are they to me?— 
they are nothing to me!” 

A look of incredulity, which she perhaps does not take any 
very great pain to conceal, spreads over her face. 

“Then you really will be doing me a great service if you tell 
me just exactly all you know about them, good and bad.” 

“All I know about them,” replies Jim in a rapid parrot-voice, 
as if he were rattling over some disagreeable lesson—“ is that 
they were extremely kind to me ten years ago; that they had a 
beautiful place in Devonshire, and were universally loved and 
respected: I hear that they have let their place; so no doubt 
they are not so much loved and respected as they were; and now 
you know as much about the matter as I do!” 
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Cuaprer XXII. 
“Welcome ever smiles; and Farewell goes out sighing.” 


Tuts last clause is not always true. For example, there is very 
little sighing in the farewells made to Mrs. Byng by the two 
young men who see her off at the Florence Railway Station. And 
Mrs. Byng herself has been too much occupied in manceuvring to 
get a few last private words with each of her escort to have much 
time for sighing either. 

She would have been wounded if her old friend Jim had not 
come to see the last of her, and she would have been broken- 
hearted if her son had not paid her this final attention ; and yet 
each necessarily destroys the ¢éte-d-téte she is burning to have 
with the other. It is indelicate to implore your adored child not 
to go to the devil in the presence of an intimate friend, and it 
would give a not unnatural umbrage to that child if you urged 
the guardian friend to check his downward tendency while he 
himself is standing by. Nor do her twocompanions at all aid her 
in her strategy ; rather, they show a tendency to unite in bafiling 
her, hanging together round her like a bodyguard, and effectually 
hindering the last words which she is pining to administer. 
Only once for a very few minutes does she succeed in out-witting 
them, when she dispatches Willy to the bookstall to buy papers 
for her—an errand from which he returns with an exasperating 
celerity. The instant that his back is turned, Mrs. Byng addresses 
her companion in an eager voice of hurry and prayer: 

“You will keep an eye upon him?” 

Silence. 

“You will keep an eye upon him—promise?” 

“T do not know what ‘ keeping an eye upon him’ means in your 
vocabulary ; often you and I do not use the same dictionary ; until 
I know, I will not promise.” 

“You will look after him ; do, Jim ?”’ 

“My dear madam ”—with irritation—“ let me go and buy your 
papers ; and meanwhile urge him to look after me; I assure you 
that it is quite as necessary.” 

“Fiddlesticks, with your unimaginative, unemotional 
nature——” 

“H’m!” 

“Your head will always take care of your heart.” 

“Will it ?” 

“While he—promise me at least that, if you see him rushing 
to his ruin, you will telegraph to me?” 
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“Certainly, if you wish it; I will telegraph ‘ Willy rushing 
Ruin.’ At five-and-twenty centimes a word, it will cost you seven- 
pence halfpenny ; not dear at the price, is it?” 

The mother reddens. 

“You have become a very mauvais plaisant of late, Jim; oh 
dear me! here he is back again, tiresome boy!” 

It is with feelings tied into a knot of complications, which he 
scarcely seeks to unravel, that Burgoyne walks away from the 
station, and from the good-natured staunch woman, whose last 
few moments in fair Firenze he has done his best to embitter. 
He is glad that she is gone, and he is sorry that she is gone. 
He is remorseful at his gladness, and he is ashamed of his sorrow, 
knowing and acknowledging that it results from no regret for her 
companionship, which he had been wont to prize; but to the 
consciousness that she had stood like an angel with a drawn 
sword between her son and the Piazza d’Azeglio. Both angel 
and drawn sword are steaming away now, covered by a hand- 
some travelling cloak down to their heels in a coupé toilette, 
and the road to the Piazza lies naked and undefended, open 
to the light feet that are so buoyantly treading the flags beside 
him. 

The step of youth is always light, but there is something 
aggressively springy in Byng’s this morning ; and though he does 
not say anything offensively cheerful, there is a ring in his voice 
that makes his kind friend long to hit him. He, the kind friend, 
is thankful when their ways part, without his having done him 
any bodily violence. 

“You are late to-day,” says Cecilia, as he enters the salon, 
giving him a nod of indifferent friendliness, while Sybilla crossly 
asks him to shut the door more quietly, and Amelia lays her 
hand lingeringly in his, with a silent smile of rapture ; “ we began 
to think you had had a relapse. I was just telling Amelia that 
the pace had been too good to last—ha, ha!” ee 

Burgoyne has always found it difficult to laugh at Cecilia’s 
jokes, and his now perfect intimacy with her relieves him from the 
necessity of even feigning to do so. 

“T have been seeing Mrs. Byng off,” he replies, with that slight 
shade of awkwardness in his tone which has accompanied his 
every mention of the mother or son since his explanation with his 
betrothed. 

“You let her go without getting that wedding present out of 
her, after all?” cries Cecilia, who is in a rather tryingly playful 
mood, 

“Gone, is she?” says Sybilla, with a somewhat ostentatious 
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sigh of resentful relief; ‘“ well, I, for one, shall not cry. I am 
afraid that she was not very simpatica to me, she was so 
dreadfully robust. Perhaps, now that she is no longer here to 
monopolise him, we shall be allowed to see something more of 
that nice boy.” 

No one answers. Not one of her three listeners is at the 
moment disposed to chant or even echo praises of the “ nice boy.” 
Sybilla perversely pursues the subject. 

“T dare say that he has a delicacy about coming without a 
special invitation,” she says, ‘‘ where there is an invalid, but you 
might tell him that on my good days no one is more pleased to 
see their friends than I; it does not even send my temperature 
up; you might tell him that on my good days Dr. Coldstream 
says it does not even send my temperature up!” 

Again no one answers. 

“You do not seem to be listening to what I am saying,” cries 
Sybilla fractiously ; “ will you please tell him, Jim?” 

Jim lifts his heavy eyes from the ugly carpet on which they 
have been resting, and looks distastefully back at her. 

“T do not think that I will, Sybilla,” he replies slowly, “i do 
not think he cares a straw whether your temperature goes up or 
down. I think that he does not come here because—because he 
has found metal more attractive elsewhere.” 

He makes this statement for no other reason than because it is 
so intensely unpleasant to him, because he realises that he must 
have to face the fact it embodies, and to present it not only to 
himself, but to others. And each day that passes proves to him 
more and more conclusively that it 7s a fact. He asks Byng no 
questions as to the disposition of his day. He sees but little of 
him, having, indeed, changed the hours of his own breakfast and 
dinner in order to avoid having his appetite spoilt by the sight of 
so much unnecessary radiance opposite him; but he knocks up 
against him, flower-laden, at the Strozzi steps; he notes the 
splendour of his ties and waistcoats; he grows to know the 
Llizabeth-look on his face, when he comes singing home at 
evening, as one knows the look of the western clouds that the 
sun’s red lips have only just ceased to kiss, though no sun is any 
longer in sight ; and yet he does not interfere. He has received 
from the young man’s mother a hasty letter, pencilled in the 
train, not an hour after she had quitted him; another more 
leisurely, yet as anxious, from Turin; a third from Paris, and 
lastly a telegram from Charing Cross. All bear the same purport. 

“Write; keep an eye upon him!” “Write; keep an eye upon 
him! Write!” 
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And yet, thorgh a full week has passed, though he sees the son 
of his old al’ _ifting, faster than ever autumn leaf drifted on a 
flush October river, to the whirlpool she had dreaded for him, yet 
he sends her never a word. He writes her long letters, it is true, 
covers telegram forms with pregnant messages, but they all find 
their ultimate home in the wood fire. When the moment comes, 
he finds it impossible to send them, since, upon searching his 
heart for the motives that have dictated them, he finds those 
motives to be no fidelity to an ancient friendship, no care for the 
boy’s welfare, but, simply and nakedly, the satisfaction of his own 
spite, the easing of his own bitter jealousy. 

So the Florentine post goes out daily, bearing no tale of 
Byng’s backslidings to his native land, and Jim, brushing past 
him, answering him curtly, never going nearer to the Piazza 
d’Azeglio than the Innocenti—a good long street off—devotes 
himself to the frantic prosecution of a suit long since won, to 
the conquest of a heart for eight weary years hopelessly, 
irrecoverably, pitiably his. His presence at the Anglo-Américain 
is so incessant, and his monopolising of Amelia so unreason- 
able, that Sybilla—for the first time in her life really a little 
neglected—alternately runs up her pulse to 170 and drops it 
to 40. 

“ And then you wonder that I am anxious to be married,” says 
Cecilia, accompanying her future brother-in-law to the door, on 
the day on which the latter phenomenon has occurred, and wiping 
the angry tears from her plump cheeks. “I make no secret of it, 
I am madly anxious, I would marry any one, Iam desperate. Just 
think what my life will be when Amelia is gone, and though of 
course I shall be a great deal with her—she has promised that I 
shall be almost always with her ” (Jim winces)—“ yet of course it 
can’t be the same thing as having a home of your own.” 

“ We will do our best for you,” replies he, with a rather rueful 
smile and a sense of degradation; “but you know, my dear Cis, 
anybody can lead a horse to the water, but it is not so easy to 
make him drink.” 

“That is quite true,” replies Cecilia, one of whose most salient 
merits is an extreme unreadiness to be affronted, wiping her eyes 
as she speaks, “and I have no luck; such promising things turn 
up, and then come to nothing. Now, that clergyman the other 
day, whom we met at the Villa Careggi—such a pleasant gentle- 
manlike man—he was on the look out for a wife, he told 
me so himself, and I know so much about the working of a parish, 
and next day he was off, Heaven knows where! ” 

Jim gives a slight shudder. 
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“T do not think you had any great loss in him,” he says 
hastily ; then, seeing her surprised air, “I mean, you know, that 
it is always said that a man is a better judge of another man than 
a woman is, and I did not like his looks; give us time, and we 
will do better for you than that.” 

Cecilia can no longer accuse her future relation of any 
slackness in the matter of expeditions. There is something of 
fever in the way in which he arrives each morning, armed with 
some new plan for the day, giving no one any peace until his 
project is carried out. It seems as if he must crowd into the last 
fortnight of Amelia’s stay in Florence all the sight-seeing, all the 
junkets, all the enjoyment which ought to have been temperately 
spread over the eight years of their engagement. 

One day—all nearer excursions being exhausted—they drive 
to Monte Senario, that sweet and silent spot, happily too far from 
Florence for the swarm of tourists to invade, where earth-weary 
men have set up a rest scarcely less dumb than the grave ina 
lonely monastery of the Order of La Trappe. Through the 
Porta San Gallo, along the Bologna Road they go. It is a soft, 
summer morning, with not much sun. Up, past the villas and 
gardens, where the Banksia roses and wistarias are rioting over 
wall, and berceau and pergola, climbing even the tall trees. 
Round the very head of one young poplar two rose-trees—a 
yellow and a white one—are flinging their arms; flowered so 
lavishly that hardly a pin’s point could be put between the 
blossoms. Up and up, a white wall on either hand. The dust 
lies a foot thick on the road; thick too on the monthly roses, just 
breaking into full pink flush ; thick on themselves as the endless 
mule-carts come jingling down the hill with bells and red tassels, 
and a general air of what would be jollity were not that feeling 
so given the lie to by the poor jaded, suffering beasts. Up and 
up, till they leave stone walls and villas and olive-yards behind 
them, and are away among the mountains. At a very humble 
little house that has no air of an inn they leave the carriage, and 
climb up a rocky road, and through a perfumed pine-wood, to 
where the Trappist Monastery stands, in its perfect silence and 
isolation, on its hill-top, looking over its fir-woods at the ranges 
of the Apennines, lying one behind the other in the stillness of 
the summer-day ; looking to distant Florence, misty and indistinct 
in her Arno plain; looking to Fiesole, dwarfed to a molehill’s 
dimensions. 

“Tam told that one of the brothers is an Englishman; I did 
not hear his name, but he is certainly English,” says Cecilia, as 
they mount the shallow, grass-grown steps to the monastery door. 
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“Tf I send up word that I am a fellow-countrywoman, perhaps 
he will come out and speak to me; I am sure that it would be a 
yery nice change for him, poor fellow!” 

And it is the measure of the amount of Cecilia’s acquaintance 
with the rules of the Order, that it is only half in jest that she 
makes the suggestion. But she does not repeat it to the lay- 
brother who stands, civil yet prohibitory, at the top of the flight, 
and who, in answer to Burgoyne’s halting questions as to where 
they may go, politely answers that they may go anywhere— 
anywhere, bien entendu, outside. So they wander aimlessly 
away. ‘They push open a rickety gate, and passing an old dog, 
barking angry remonstrances at them from the retirement of a 
barrel, step along a grassy path that leads they know not 
whither. Two more young lay-brothers meet them, with their 
hands full of leopard’s-bane flowers, which they have been 
gathering, probably to deck their altar with. 

Amelia has passed her hand through Jim’s arm—since his late 
increased kindness to her she has been led to many more little 
freedoms with him than she had hitherto permitted herself—and 
though she is very careful not to lean heavily or troublesomely 
upon him, yet the slight contact of her fingers keeps him 
reminded that she is there. Perhaps it is as well, since to-day 
he is conscious of such a strange tendency to forget everything, 
past, present, and to come. Has one of the monks’ numb hands 
been laid upon his heart, to lull it into so frozen a quiet? To- 
day he feels as if it were absolutely impossible to him to 
experience either pleasure or pain, as if to hold Elizabeth in his 
own arms, or see her in Byng’s, would be to him equally 
indifferent. His apathy in this latter respect is to be put to the 
test sooner than he expects. Not indeed that Elizabeth is lying 
in Byng’s arms—it would be a gross misrepresentation to say so, 
she being, on the contrary, most decorously poised on a camp- 
stool—least romantic of human resting-places—when they come 
suddenly upon her and him in the course of their prowl round 
the inhospitable walls. She is sitting on her camp-stool, and he 
is lying on his face in the grass, just not touching her 
slim feet. 

The advancing party perceive the couple advanced upon before 
the latter are aware of their nearness; long enough for the former 
to realise how very much de trop they will be, yet not long enough 
to enable them to escape unnoticed. Jim becomes aware of the 
very second at which Amelia recognises the unconscious pair, by 
an involuntary pinch of her fingers upon his arm, which a 
moment later she hastily drops. His own first feeling on 
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catching sight of them—no, not his very first—his very first is as 
if some one had run a darning-needle into his heart—but almost 
his first is to shout out to them in loud warning: 

“Be on your guard! we are close to you!” 

He will never forgive either himself or them if they 
ignorantly indulge in any endearment under his very eyes. 
But they do not. There are no interlacing arms to disentwine, 
nothing to make them spring apart, when at length they look up 
and take in the fact—an unwelcome fact it must needs be—of 
their invasion. 

On hearing approaching footsteps, Byng rolls over on his back 
in the grass; on perceiving that most of the footsteps are those 
of ladies, he springs to his feet. Elizabeth remains sitting on 
her camp-stool. 

“ What a coincidence! ” cries Cecilia, breaking into a laugh. 

They are all grateful to her for the remark, though it is rather 
a silly one, as there is no particular coincidence in the case. 
Burgoyne is irritatedly conscious that Amelia is covertly 
observing him, and before he can check himself he has thrown 
over his shoulder at her one of those snubbing glances from 
which, for the last ten days, he has painstakenly and remorse- 
fully refrained. It is not a happy moment to look at poor 
Amelia, as she has not yet cooled down from the heat of her 
climb through the fir-wood—a heat that translates itself into 
patchy flushes all over her face, not sparing even her forehead. 
Elizabeth is flushed too. She has not met Miss Wilson since 
she had declined Burgoyne’s offer of bringing his betrothed to see 
her, and in her deprecating eyes there is a guilty and tremulous 
recollection of this fact. But below the guilt and the deprecation 
and the tremor, what else is there in Elizabeth’s eyes? What of 
splendid and startling, and that comes but once in a lifetime? 
Rather than be obliged to give a name to that vague radiance, 
Jim turns his look back upon his own too glowing dear one. 

“Did you come here all alone? You two all alone? What 
fun!” asks Cecilia, with an air of delighted curiosity. 

Again her companions inwardly thank her. It is the question 
that both—though with different degrees of eagerness—have 
been thirsting to ask. 

“Alone?—oh, no!” replies Elizabeth, with that uneasy, 
frightened look that Burgoyne has always noticed on her face 
when she has been brought into unwilling relation with strangers. 
‘‘My mother is here—she came with us; why, where is she ?”— 
looking round with a startled air—“she was here a moment 
ago.” 
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A grim smile curves Jim’s mouth. It is evident that the 
unhappy Mrs. Le Marchant, worn out with her réle of duenna, 
has slipped away without being missed by either of her com- 
panions. Would they have even discovered her absence but for 
Cecilia’s query ? 

“Mrs. Le Marchant was here a moment ago,” echoes Byng, 
addressing the company generally ; “ but ”—dodging his friend’s 
eyes—“she said she was a little stiff from sitting so long; she 
must be quite close by.” 

“T will go and look for her,” says Elizabeth, confused, and 
rising from her rickety seat as she speaks; but Amelia, who is 
nearest to her, puts out a friendly hand in prohibition. 

“Oh, do not stir!” she cries, smiling kindly and admiringly. 
“You look so comfortable. Let me go and search for Mrs. Le 
Marchant ; I—I—should be afraid to sit down, I am so hot. I 
should like to find her; Cecilia will help me, and Mr. Byng will 
show us the way.” 

It is not always that generous actions meet their meed of 
gratitude from those for whose sake they are performed ; and, 
though Burgoyne recognises the magnanimity of his fiancée’s line 
of conduct, thankfulness to her for it is not the feeling uppermost 
in his mind when, a few moments later, he finds himself standing 
in uneasy ¢éte-d-téte over the seated Elizabeth. 

“Will not you sit down?” she asks presently, adding, with a 
low, timid laugh, “ I do not know why I should invite you, as if” 
—glancing round at the sun-steeped panorama—“ this were my 
drawing-room.” 

He complies, taking care to occupy a quite different six feet of 
herbage from that which still bears the imprint of Byng’s lengthy 
limbs. The grass grows cool and fresh, full of buttercups and 
tall blue bugle; out of them the grey monastery wall rises, in 
its utter lifeless silence, with its small barred windows. Was 
ever any building, within which is human life, so unutterably 
still? As he leans his elbow among the king-cups, Jim says to 
himself that the lovers had chosen their place well and wisely— 
that the consciousness of the austere, denied lives going on so 
close behind them, in their entire joylessness, must have given an 
added point, a keener edge to the poignancy of their own enjoy- 
ment of the sweet summer day outside. 

“You have not been to see us for a long time,” says Elizabeth 
presently, in a small and diffident voice, after having waited until 
the probability of his speaking first has become a mere possibility, 
and even that a faint one. 

He replies baldly, ‘“ No.” 
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His look is fixed on a knoll, whence the monks must have 
gathered their leopard’s bane. They cannot have gathered 
much, so bounteously do the gay yellow flowers still wave on the 
hillock. Nearer stands a colony of purple orchises, and from 
them the eye travels away to the silent fir-wood, to the range of 
misty hills and the distant plain, touched now and again bya 
vague hint of sunshine, that makes one for the moment feel sure 
that one has detected duomo or campanile. How many hill 
ranges there are! One can count six or seven, like the ridges 
in a gigantic ploughed field, one behind another—all solemnly 
beautiful on this windless day of grave and ungaudy sweetness. 
Has the young man been reckoning the ranks of the Apennines, 
that it is so long before he adds a low-voiced, mocking question 
to his monosyllable ? 

“Have you missed me very much ?” 

The woman addressed seems in no hurry to answer. She has 
drawn her narrow brown brows together, as if in the effort to 
hit truth in her nicest shade in her answer. Then she speaks 
with a sort of soft self-remonstrance : 

“Oh, surely! I aust have missed you—you were so extra- 
ordinarily, so unaccountably kind to us!” 

There is not one of us who would not rather be loved for what 
we are than for what we do; so it is perhaps no wonder if the 
young woman’s reply strikes with an unreasonable chill upon the 
asker’s heart. 

“You must have been very little used to kindness all your 
life,” he says, with some brusqueness, “ to be so disproportionately 
grateful for my trumpery civilities.” 

She hesitates a moment, then : 

“You are right,” she replies; “I have not received any great 
kindness in my life—justice, well, yes, I suppose so—but no, not 
very much mercy.” 

Her candid and composed admission of a need for mercy whets 
yet farther that pained curiosity which has always been one of 
the strongest elements in his uncomfortable interest in her. But 
the very sharpness of that interest makes him shy,away awkwardly 
from the subject of her past. 

"3 always think,” he says, “that there is something fatuous 
in a man’s apologising toa lady for not having been to see her, 
as if the loss were hers, and not his.” 

“Is there? All the same, I am sorry that you did not come.” 

This simple and unsophisticated implication of a liking for him 
would have warmed again the uneasy heart that her former speech 

had chilled had not “he, under the superficial though genuine 
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regret of her face, seen, still shining with steady lustre, that 
radiance which has as little been called forth by, as it can be 
dimmed by him or anything relating to him. And so he passes 
by in silence the expression of that sorrow which he bitterly 
knows to be so supportable. 

The still spirit of the day seems to have touched the very birds, 
They sing a few low notes in veiled, chastened voices from the 
fir-wood, and again are silent. The clock tells the hours in 
quarters to the doomed lives inside the monastery, self-doomed to 
suffering and penance and incarceration, even with the winning 
blue of the Tuscan sky above their tonsured heads, with the 
forget-me-nots pressing their feet, and the nightingales singing 
endless love-songs to them from the little dark forest nigh at 
hand. 

“J suppose,” says Elizabeth presently, in a reflective tone, 
“that the fact is, when people are in your position—I mean on 
the brink of a great deep happiness—they forget all lesser 
things?” 

He snatches a hasty glance of suspicion at her. Is this her 
revenge for his neglect of her? But nothing can look more 
innocent or less ironical than her small profile, bent towards the 
gigantic forget-me-nots and the pulmonaria, azure as gentians. 

“ Perhaps.” 

“The big fish ”—her little face breaking into one of her lovely 
smiles, which, by a turn of her head from side to full, she offers 
in its completeness to his gaze—‘ swallows up all the little 
gudgeons! Poor little gudgeons!” 

“Poor little gudgeons!” he echoes stupidly, and then begins to 
laugh at his own wool-gathering. 

“ And now I suppose you will be going directly—going home ?” 
pursues she, looking at him and his laughter with a soft surprise. 

“T hope so; and—and—you too?” 

She gives a start, and the sky-coloured nosegay in her hand 
drops into her lap. 

“We—we? Why should we go home? We have nothing 
pleasant to go to, and”—looking round with a passionate relish 
at mountain, and suffused far plain, and sappy spring grass— 
“we are so well—so infinitely well here!” Then, pulling herself 
together, and speaking in a more composed key, “ But yes, of 
course we too shall go by-and-by; this cannot last for ever— 
nothing lasts for ever. That is the one thought that has kept me 
alive all these years; but now——” 

She breaks off. 

“ But now ?” 
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Even as he watches her, putting this echoed interrogation, he 
-sees the radiance breaking through the cloud his question had 
gathered, as a very strong sun breaks through a very translucent 
exhalation. 

“But now?” she repeats vaguely, and smiling to herself, 
forgetful of his very presence beside her—“ But now? Did I say 
‘But now?’ Ah, here they are back again! ” 


CuarTter XXIII. 


“T am going to turn the tables on you,” says Amelia next 
morning to her lover, after the usual endearments, which of 
late he has been conscientiously anxious not to scant or slur, 
have passed between them, very fairly executed by him, and 
adoringly accepted and returned by her; “you are always 
arranging treats for me; now I have planned one for you!” 

She looks so beaming with benevolent joy as she makes this 
statement, that Jim stoops and drops an extra kiss—not in the 
bond—upon her lifted face. ‘Indeed, dear!” he answers 
kindly, “I do not quite know what I have done to deserve it, but 
I hope it is a nice one.” 

“Tt is very nice—delighful.” 

“Delightful, eh?” echoes he, raising his brows, while a 
transient wonder crosses his mind as to what project she or any 
one else could suggest to him that at this juncture of his affairs, 
could merit that epithet ; “ well, am I to guess what it is? or are 
you going to tell me?” 

Amelia’s face still wears that smile of complacent confidence 
in haying something pleasant to communicate which has puzzled 
her companion. 

“We have never been at Vallombrosa, have we?” asks she. 

“ Never.” 

“Well, we are going there to-morrow.” 

“Are we? is that your treat?” inquires he, wondering what 
of peculiarly and distinctively festal for him this expedition may 
be supposed to have above all their former ones. 

“ And we are not going alone.” 

“There is nothing very exceptional in that; Cecilia is mostly 
good enough to lend us her company.” 

“T am not thinking of Cecilia; I have persuaded "—the 
benevolent smile broadening across her cheeks—“I have 
persuaded some friends of yours to join us.” 

It does not for an instant cross his mind either to doubt or to 
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affect uncertainty as to who the friends of whom she speaks may 
be; but the suggestion is so profoundly unwelcome to him, that 
not even the certainty of mortifying the unselfish creature before 
him can hinder him from showing it. Her countenance falls. 

“You are not glad?” she asks crest-fallenly, “you are not 
pleased ?” 

It is impossible to him to say that he is, and all that is left of 
him is to put his vexation into words that may be as little as 
possible fraught with disappointment to his poor hearer’s ear. 

“ J—I—had rather have had you to myself.” 

“Would you really?” she asks, in the almost awed tones of one 
who, from being quite destitute, has had the Koh-i-Noor put into 
his hand, and whose fingers are afraid to close over the mighty 
jewel; “ would you really? then Iam sorry I asked them; but” 
--with intense wistfulness—“ if you only knew how I long to 
give you a little pleasure, a little enjoyment—you who have 
given me so infinitely much.” 

If Miss Wilson were ever addicted to the figure of speech called 
irony, she might be supposed to be employing it now; but one 
glance at her simple face would show that it expressed nothing 
but adoring gratitude. Her one good fortnight has spread its 
radiant veil backwards over her eight barren years. 

He takes her hand, and passes the fingers across his lips, 
murmuring indistinctly and guiltily behind them. 

“Dol really make you happy ?” 

“Do you? ”—echoes she, while the transfiguring tears well 
into her glorified pale eyes—“I should not have thought it 
possible that so much joy could have been packed into any fort- 
night as I have had crammed into mine! ” 

They have to set off to Vallombrosa at seven o’clock in the 
morning, an hour at which few of us are at either our cleverest, 
handsomest, or our best tempered ; nor is the party of six, either 
in its proportion of women to men—four to two—or in its 
component parts, a very well adjusted one. They are too 
numerous to be contained in one carriage, and are therefore 
divided into two separate bands—three and three. Whether by 
some manceuvre of the well-meaning Amelia, or by some scarcely 
fortunate accident, Burgoyne finds himself seated opposite to his 
betrothed and to Elizabeth; while Byng follows in the second 
vehicle as vis-a-vis to Cecilia and Mrs. Le Marchant. There is a 
general feeling of wrongness about the whole arrangement—a 
sense of mental discomfort equivalent to that physical one of 
having put on your clothes inside out, or buttoned your buttons 
into unanswering button-holes. 
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Mrs. Le Marchant’s face, as Burgoyne catches sight of it now and 
then, as some turn in the road reveals the inmates of the closely- 
following second carriage to his view, wears that uneasy and dis- 
quieted look which always disfigures it when there is any question 
of her being brought into personal relation with strangers. And 
Elizabeth, of whom he has naturally a much nearer and more 
continuous view, is plainly ill-at-ease. Miss Wilson has not 
thought it necessary to mention to her lover how strong had been 
the opposition to her plan on the part of the objects of it; nor, 
that it was only because her proposal was made viva voce, and 
therefore unescapable, that it had been reluctantly accepted at 
last. At first Burgoyne had attributed Elizabeth’s evident ill-at- 
easeness to her separation from Byng; but he presently discovers 
that it is what she possesses, and not what she lacks, that is the 
chief source of her malaise. During the latter part of his own 
personal intercourse with her she had been, when in his company, 
sometimes sad, sometimes wildly merry; but always entirely 
natural. Strange as it may seem, it is obviously the presence of 
Amelia that puts constraint upon her. Before the spirit of that 
most un-terrifying of God’s creatures, Elizabeth’s “stands 
rebuked.” Once or twice he sees her inborn gaiety—that gaiety 
whose existence he has so often noted as it struggles up from 
under the mysterious weight of sorrow laid upon it—spurt into 
life, only to be instantly killed by the re-assumption of that 
nervous formal manner which not all Amelia’s gentle efforts can 
break through. 

A very grave trio they drive along through the graveday. For 
it is, alas! a grave day—overcast, now turning to rain, now 
growing fair again awhile. Nota grain of Italy’s summer curse, 
her choking white dust, assails their nostrils. It must have rained 
all night. Through the suburbs by the river, crossing and re- 
crossing that ugly iron interloper the railway; by the river 
flowing at the foot of the fair green hills, so green, so green on 
this day of ripe accomplished spring. The whole country is one 
giant green garland, of young wheat below and endless vine- 
necklaces above—necklaces of new juicy, just-born, yet vigorous 
vine-leaves. The very river runs green with the reflection of the 
endless verdure on its banks. The road is level as far as 
Pontassieve, the town through which they roll, and then it begins 
to mount—mounts between garden-like hills, dressed in vine 
leaves and iris flowers, and the dull fire of red clover; while the 
stream twists in flowing companionship at the valley bottom, 
until they turn abruptly away from it, up into a steep and 
narrow valley, almost a gorge, and climb up and up one side of 
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it, turning and winding continually to break the steepness of the 
ascent. However broken, it is steep still. But who would wish 
to pass at more than a foot’s pace through this great sheet of lilac 
irises wrapping the mountain side, past this bean-field that greets 
the nostrils with its homely familiar perfume, along this wealthy 
bit of hedge, framed wholly of honey-suckle in flower. At sight 
of the latter Elizabeth gives a little ery. 

“Oh, what honey-suckle! I must have some! I must get out! 
Tell him to stop!” 

In a moment her commands are obeyed; in another moment 
Byng has sprung out of the second carriage and is standing 
beside her. The door of Byng’s vehicle is stiff apparently, and a 
sardonic smile breaks over the elder man’s face as he hears the 
noise of the resounding kicks administered to it by the younger 
one’s impatient foot. But he need not have been in such a hurry 
—no one interferes with his office of rifling the hedge of its 
creamy and coral bugles. 

Burgoyne gets out of the carriage; but it is only to walk to 
the other one and assume Byng’s vacated seat. 

“ Are you going to change places?” Amelia has asked rather 
chapfallenly as he leaves her; and he has given her hand a hasty 
pressure, and answered affectionately— 

“Tt will not be for long, dear; but you know”—with an 
expressive glance, and what he rather too sanguinely hopes looks 
like a smile in the direction of the flower-gatherers—“ fair play 
is a jewel!” 

If his departure from the one vehicle is deplored, it is not 
welcomed at the other. Cecilia asks the same question as her 
sister had put, though the intonation is different. 

“Are you going to change places ?”—adding—“do not you 
think we did very well as we were?” 

But probably he is too much occupied in wrestling with the 
stiff door to hear her, for he makes no answer beyond getting in. 
The only reward that he receives for his piece of self-sacrifice is a 
rapturous look of gratitude from Byng, when he perceives the 
changed position of his affairs, and that recompense Jim had far 
rather have been without. 

They are off again. Being now second in the little procession, 
Burgoyne has but meagre and difficult views of the first; but now 
and again, when the road describes an acuter angle than usual, he 
can by turning his whole body, under pretext of admiring the view, 
snatch a glimpse of all three occupants leaning their heads 
sociably together, evidently in bright light talk. After all, he 
had deceived himself. It is he and not Amelia who had made 
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her shy. Even when he cannot see her, there come to his ears 
little wafts of laughter, in which her voice is mixed. He catches 
himself trying to recall whether she had laughed even once 
during the period of his being her companion. There is not much 
mirth in his own carriage. What a kill-joy he has grown! 
Cecilia, though her heart is as pure as the babe unborn of any 
serious designs on Byng, of which indeed she has long seen the 
fruitlessness, yet thinks a sulky brother-in-law elect but a poor 
exchange for a handsome young acquaintance, whom neither his 
good manners nor the amount of his intimacy allow to sit 
opposite to her in grumpy silence. Mrs. Le Marchant is 
obviously as ill at ease as was her daughter when in his fellow- 
ship, though in this case a little observation shows him that he 
counts for nothing in her discomfort of mind, but that she is 
watching the other half of the party with an anxiety as keen, if 
almost as covert, as his own. She is too well-bred indeed not to 
endeavour to keep up a decent show of conversation, but 
as neither of her companions makes any effort to second her, an 
ever-deepening silence falls upon them as they advance, nor, as 
the day grows older, is the weather calculated to exhilarate their 
Spirits. 

The sky’s frown becomes more and more pronounced the higher 
they mount. Through a village nobly seated on its hill-top, but, 
like most Italian townlets, squalid enough on a nearer view—up 
and up—up and up—till they reach what were once groves of 
stately chestnuts, but where the hungry Tuscan axe has left 
nothing but twigs and saplings, with never a spreading tree; 
then on into the fir-woods, which are woods indeed, though even 
here the hatchet’s cruel tooth has begun to bite. No sooner is 
their dark unbrage reached than the mist, that has been hanging 
with threatening lowness above the travellers’ heads, comes down 
close, blinding, clinging like wet flannel, and as thick. 

“ Perhaps it will lift,” Jim says, with a sort of dismal unlikely 
hopefulness as he strains his eyes, trying to look down the 
straight solemn fir aisles, with their files upon files of tall 
stems, that seem to be seen only as if through a thick gauze. 
Neither of his companions has the spirit necessary to echo the 
supposition. The road winds endlessly, steeper and steeper up 
through the mist. The tired horses step wearily, and the 
unfortunate pleasure-seekers are beginning to think that the 
muffled monotony of firs, of winding road, of painfully labouring 
horses, will never end, when the vetturino turns round with a 
smile on his fog-wet face, and says, “ Vallombrosa! ” 

Under other circumstances, the announcement might have 
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been cheering, might have excited a poetic curiosity; but as it 
is, the hood of the vehicle—necessarily raised some miles back— 
is so far poked forward that nothing is to be seen but a pour of 
rain—the rain has begun to descend in torrents—a glass-door 
in a house-wall opening to admit them, and a waiter holding up 
a green umbrella to protect their descent. Neither he nor the 
landlord, nor yet the chamber-maid, show any signs of mirth or 
wonder at their arrival among the clouds on such a day. They 
are used to mad Inglese. And amongst the mad Inglese 
themselves there is certainly no temptation to mad merriment. 
On such an occasion there is nothing to do but eat, so they 
lunch dismally in a long, bare dining-room, with a carpetless 
floor, a table laid for a grossly improbable number of guests, and 
a feeling of searching cold. Having spun out their scanty meal 
to the utmost limits of possibility, and washed it down with the 
weakest red wine that ever lived in a wicker bottle, they pass 
into a funereal salon, to which the waiter invites them. Some 
one makes the cheering announcement that they have as yet been 
here only half an hour, and that the horses must have two full 
hours to bait before there can be any question of beginning the 
return journey. And then they amble about the room, looking 
at the dreadful lithographs of Italy’s plain King and fair Queen 
on the walls; at the venerable journals and gaudy English story- 
book, so dull as to have been forgotten by its owner, on the table. 
Their spirits are not heightened by a pervading sense as of being 
in a cellar, minus the wine. The equipment of this pleasant 
apartment is completed by a half-dead nosegay of what must once 
have been charming mountain blossoms. The sight decides them. 
They must go out. Perhaps even through this opaque cloud they 
may dimly see the mountain flowers growing, the mountain 
brooks dashing, which John Milton has told them that— 


“the Etrurian shades, 
High over-arch’d imbower.” 


They all catch at the suggestion, when made by Byng, and 
presently sally forth to see as much of Vallombrosa as a fog that 
would not have disgraced the Strand, as a close blanket of 
almost confluent rain, and as umbrellas held well down over 
their cold noses, will let them; Mrs. Le Marchant alone declines 
to be one of the party, and is left sitting, swaddled in all the 
superfluous wraps, on a horse-hair chair in the salon, to stare at 
the wall and at King Humbert’s ugly face, until such time as 
her companions see fit to release her. It is no wonder that 
Burgoyne overhears her eagerly whispering to Elizabeth a 
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request that she will not stay too long away. And Elizabeth, 
whose spirits have gone up like a rocket at the prospect of a 
taste of the fresh air, and who knows what else, lays her little 
face, crowned with a deer-stalking cap, against her mother’s, and 
promises, and skips away. 

At first they all five keep together, wet but sociable. They ask 
their way to the Paradiso—the name sounds ironical—and set off 
climbing up through the fir-wood in the direction indicated; 
along a path which in fair weather must be heavenly with piny 
odours, but which is now only a miry alternative of dripping 
stones and muddy puddles. Through the mist they see indeed 
fair flowers gleaming, yellow anemones, unfamiliar and lovely, 
but they are too drenched to pluck. The sound of falling water 
guides them to where the clear brook—clear even to-day—falls 
in little cascades down the hill’s face between the pines. How 
delicious to sit on its flat stones some hot summer’s noon, with 
your hands coolly straying among its grasses, or dabbling in its 
bright water; but to-day they can but look at it sadly from the 
low bridge, saying sighingly, “If!” 

They reach the goal, some cross, and all floundering, the ladies 
with draggled skirts and cold, dank ankles. The Paradiso is a 
little house, a dépendance apparently of the hotel below—appar- 
ently also tenantless and empty. It is built on the bare rock, 
looking sheer down on—what? on a blanket of fog. What does, 
what can, that maddening blanket conceal? Oh, if they could but 
tear it in pieces, rend it asunder, hack it with knives; by any 
means abolish its unsightly veil from over the lovely face, they 
will now, with all their climbing, all their early rising, never see! 
But will not they? Even as they look, despairingly straining 
their eyes, in the vain effort to pierce that obscure and baffling 
veil, there is a movement in it, a stirring of the inert mass of 
vapour; a wind has risen, and is blowing coldly on their brows, 
and in a moment, as it seems, the maddening wet curtain is 
swept away and up, as by some God-hand, the hand of some spirit 
that has heard their lament and has pitied them and said, “ They 
have come from afar; it is their only chance; let us show it 
to them.” The curtain has rolled up and up, the sombre fir- 
wood starts out, and the emerald meadows, the lowest and 
nearest range of hills, then the next, and then the next, and 
then the furthest and highest of all. There they stand 
revealed, even the city, Florence, far away. They can make 
out her duomo, small and dim with distance, yet certainly there ; 
in the sudden effulgence all the valley alight and radiant. 
Range behind range stand the hills; belated vapour wreaths 
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floating, thin as lawn, up their flanks; wonderful dreamy 
patches of radiance on the far slopes; marvellous amethysts 
starring their breasts. Mystery and beauty, colour and space, 
sky and lovely land, where, five minutes ago, there was nothing 
but choking fog. Burgoyne stands as in a trance, vaguely 
conscious—trance-wise too—that Elizabeth is near him; all his 
soul passed into his eyes; stands—how long? He hardly knows. 
Before that fair sight time seems dead; but even as he yet 
looks, smiling as one smiles at anything surpassingly lovely, the 
cloud-wreaths float downwards again, wreaths at first, then great 
volumes, then one universal sheet of vapour, impenetrably dense 
as before. Vanished are the Apennine slopes, sun-kissed and 
dreamy; vanished the distant Arno plain; vanished even the 
near pines. He can scarce see his hand before him. And yet he 
can see Elizabeth’s face transfigured and quivering, lifted to his 
—yes, to his—though Byng is on her other side; her eyes full of 
tender tears of ravishment, while her low voice says sighingly— 

“Tt is gone; but we have seen it! Nothing can ever take 
that from us! nothing! nothing !” 

And although the next moment she is re-absorbed into the fog 
and Byng, though for the rest of the deplorable walk he scarce 
catches sight again of the little brown head and the soaked 
deerstalking cap, yet it makes a gentle warmth about his chilled 
heart to think that, in her moments of highest emotion, it is her 
impulse to turn to him. 
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Lines on Mr. Andrew Lang's “Gifford Lectures ” 
on Vatural Cheology. 


“De esprit sur les lois” 

Des superstitions ; 

Les comments et les pourquois 
De la tradition ; 

La bonne, la mauvaise foi 
De nos soumissions: 

Tel est ton theme a toi 
Et ses conditions. 

Oh charmant persifleur 

Qui abordes et qui effleurs 

De gaité de coeur 


Les abimes. 
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Che Romance of History. 


IX. 
WILLIAM LITHGOW. 


Wiiu1am Lirucow was, in the spring of the year 1609, a young 
Scot of six-and-twenty ; the possessor of a wiry frame, a slender 
patrimony, and a burning eagerness to see the world. It came into 
his head to make a pilgrimage on foot about the globe. At a period 
when no traveller ever thought of crossing Hampstead Heath 
without his pistols, it was certain that a pilgrim journeying among 
the dens of Cretan bandits, or steering with a caravan across the 
deserts to Jerusalem, would not fail to meet adventures. Nor was 
Lithgow at all the man to pass in peace through lands of Infidels 
and Papists. He was a burning Protestant, with his creed at his 
tongue’s end, and ready—to his credit be it said—to be its martyr. 
For the rest, he was a man of generous heart and daring courage, but 
with a head as rash as Harry Hotspur’s. 

He took his life into his hand, and started. He got as far as 
Rome without disaster; but there he began the series of his perils 
by coming very near to being burnt alive. The brazen image of 
St. Peter in the great cathedral moved him to proclaim his indigna- 
tion at what he called idolatry. The Inquisition sent to seize him, 
and would assuredly have doomed him to the stake and faggot, but 
for a brother Scot named Robert Moggat. This man, a servant in 
the palace of the aged Earl of Tyrone, smuggled Lithgow to a 
garret in the palace-roof, and there for three days kept him hidden, 
while the hue and cry went up and down the streets. On the 
fourth night, at midnight, the two stole out together to the city 
walls, where Lithgow, with the help of his companion, dropped in 
safety to the ground, and escaped into the darkness, laughing at his 
baffled foes. 

Alas! though he little dreamt it, there was a day to come, though 
yet far distant, when the Holy Office was to turn the laugh terrificly 
against him. 

He made his way to Venice, stepped aboard a ship for Corfu, and 
thence set sail for Zante. Off Cape St. Maura a sail was spied; it 
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was a pirate Turk in hot pursuit. The captain put it to the vote 
among the passengers whether he should fight the ship or strike his 
colours. Every voice but Lithgow’s was for pulling down the flag 
and buying off the Turk with ransoms. But Lithgow had no money 
for the purpose, and nothing was before him but the prospect that 
the Turk would sell him asa slave. He therefore gave his vote for 
fighting ; he called upon the company to pluck up spirit, to quit 
themselves like men, “and the Lord would deliver them from the 
thraldom of the Infidels.” Captain, crew, and passengers took fire 
together at his words; they rushed upon the pikes and muskets, 
loaded their two cannon to the muzzle, and received the pirate with 
such fury that he durst not try to board. When, however, darkness 
parted them from their assailants, their plight was evil; seven men 
were killed, a dozen more were wounded, Lithgow had a bullet in his 
arm, the ship was leaking through the shot-holes, and a tempest was 
beginning to howl fiercely. It seemed as if he had escaped from 
slavery only to be drowned by shipwreck. But, by great good luck, 
the tempest drove them safely into Largastolo Bay. 

At Zante a Greek surgeon took the bullet from his arm, and he 
resumed his wanderings. But he was soon in new disaster. As he 
was walking through a solitary region on the way to Canea in Crete, 
four bandits, armed with cudgels, sprang upon him from a thicket. 
In spite of Juvenal’s authority, the empty pilgrim does not always 
sing before the thief. It was not till after they had stripped and 
cudgelled him that the rogues discovered that his whole possessions 
consisted of two groats. With the goodnature of contempt they let 
him go; and, penniless and smarting, he dragged his way for thirty- 
seven miles to the next village. There he endeavoured, by the help 
of signs (for he knew nothing of the language), to beg a supper and 
a lodging of the natives. But among the simple villagers of 
Pichehorno, a stranger was a sheep among the wolves. They were 
preparing, without more ado, to plant a dagger in his heart, when a 
woman, more friendly than the rest, informed him of their purpose 
by a signal. He took to flight, and racing for his life into the 
darkness, gained the shore, and plunged into a cave among the rocks. 
There, famished, aching, and in peril of his life, he lay concealed till 
daybreak. 

In the grey of morning he crept out, and made his way in safety 
to Canea. Again adventures were before him. While he was in the 
town, six convict-galleys put into the bay from Venice. One of the 
prisoners got leave to come on shore, attended for precaution by a 
keeper, and shackled with a heavy ankle-ring. Lithgow, who was as 
curious as a monkey, entered into conversation with the culprit, and 
soon learnt his story. He was one of four young Frenchmen who had 
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been present at a duel between a friend of theirs and a Venetian 
signor for the love of some fair lady. The signor fell; the guards 
came down upon the duellists, who fled for refuge to the French 
ambassador’s. Except himself, they all escaped; he stumbled in the 
street, was seized, was dragged before the signory, and was con- 
demned to pull a galley-oar for life. 

The Frenchman chanced to be a Protestant. Lithgow’s soul took 
fire with sympathy. He began to scheme to set the prisoner free. 
He borrowed from his laundress, who was an old Greek woman, a 
gown and a black veil. Then he treated the keeper to strong drink 
until he rolled upon the ground, struck off the captive’s irons, 
dressed him in the gown and veil, and sent him with the old Greek 
woman past the sentries at the gate. Lithgow, with the prisoner’s 
garments, met them in an olive-grove outside the city ; and thence 
the Frenchman fled to a Greek monastery across the mountains, 
which was appointed as a place of sanctuary for all fugitives from 
justice, and where a man-of-war from Malta touched at intervals to 
take away the refugees. 

The Frenchman was secure; but not so his deliverer. As 
Lithgow was re-entering the city, he met two English soldiers of 
his acquaintance, who were rushing out to warn him. The captain 
of the galleys, with a band of soldiers, was seeking for him up and 
down the streets. The danger was extreme; but by good fortune it 
so happened that the smallest of the city gates was guarded by three 
other English soldiers. These five men, who presently were joined 
by eight French soldiers, formed a little troop, and with Lithgow in 
their midst marched up the streets towards the monastery of San 
Salvator. The galley-soldiers, who were on the watch, rushed 
furiously upon the party; but too late. While the swords were 
flashing in the hurly-burly Lithgow slipped into the monastery, and 
was secure, 

Here he stayed until the galleys sailed. He shared the lodging 
of four monks as jolly as Friar Tuck. Wine was flowing all day 
long; and every evening after supper Lithgow was compelled to 
dance with one or other of his boon companions, while all four drank 
until they dropped upon the floor, and snored till morning. During 
the five-and-twenty days that he remained there, Lithgow never 
once saw these gay brothers sober. 

The galleys sailing, he was able also to make merry with his 
English friends. While in their company he one day made 
acquaintance with another Englishman, named Wolson, who had just 
arrived from Tunis. This man was a strange character, and was 
bound by a strange vow. His elder brother, a ship’s captain, had 
been murdered at Burnt Isle, in Scotland. Wolson, in reprisal, had 
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sworn to have the blood of the next Scotchman he should meet ; 
and this happened to be Lithgow. 

Wolson resolved to lie in wait for him that very night; but 
luckily, in screwing up his courage for the act, he drank too much, 
and blabbed his secret. John Smith, who heard him, ran in search 
of Lithgow, whom he found just sitting down to supper at a tavern. 
The host, together with four soldiers who were drinking there, 
resolved to see him home. The assassin, a true Bobadil, espied the 
party, and his heart forsook him. Finding that he could not take 
his victim by surprise, he slunk away to bide a better time. 

Before he found his chance, however, Lithgow had set sail from 
Crete, to cruise among the islands of the Cyclades, on board a vessel 
which was little better than a fishing-smack, and carried only eighteen 
souls. At Eolida a storm swept off the mast and sails, and drove 
the boat upon the rocks. Seven of the crew, insane with terror, 
leapt into the boiling surf, and were never seen again; the others 
with great labour worked the boat into a cavern, the back of which 
sloped upwards from the sea, Lithgow was the last to disembark ; 
for the sailors swore to put a bullet through his skull if he should 
dare to step before them. Scarcely had he landed when the boat 
went down. 

The cave was cut off by the waters, and the wrecked men had no 
food. Three days passed, and the spectres in the cavern were 
beginning to regard each other with the eyes of wolves, when a 
fishing-boat came by, and heard their hail. A little later, and 
Lithgow, who had so narrowly escaped already from the stake, 
the pirates, the banditti, the galleys, the assassin, and the ship- 
wreck, would probably have furnished forth a meal for his com- 
panions. 

He made his way at leisure across Turkey, and joined a caravan 
of pilgrims bound through Syria to Jerusalem. THis dress was now 
a Turk’s, with turban, robe, and staff; and while all the others 
rode on camels, horses, or asses, he walked on foot, according to his 
constant custom, beside his baggage-mule. 

The caravan had hired a guide named Joab, who called himself a 
Christian, but who proved to be a traitor. This rascal planned to 
lead the caravan into an ambush of three hundred murderous Arabs 
of Mount Carmel, with whom he was in league, who were to butcher 
every man among them, and to gorge themselves with plunder. 
The plot was excellent; it seemed certain of success; but 
fortunately Joab feared to reach the place of ambush before the time 
appointed, and by lingering up and down through rugged spots and 
pools of water, he awoke suspicion. A Turkish soldier of the party 
then remembered haying seen him send a Moor from Nazareth on 
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some mysterious errand. At this, the guide was seized, was lashed 
upon a horse, and, under threats of death, confessed his treachery. 

And now all was panic; every face was white with terror; for 
while to trust the guide was madness, night was falling, the ambush 
was in waiting, and they might walk into the trap. In the midst 
of the confusion Lithgow noticed that the polar star hung low, and 
judged that they had been conducted too far south. He cried out 
to the caravan to turn north-west, lest they should fall into the 
snare. But not a soul except himself could read the mystery of the 
star, and he was called upon to take the place of guide. And thus 
there came to pass a spectacle strange even to grotesqueness—the 
spectacle of thirteen hundred terror-stricken Turkish and Armenian 
pilgrims following a Scotchman all night long across a moon-lit 
desert in the heart of Syria. 

When day broke, the caravan was half a mile from Tyre; the 
ambush was escaped. Another guide was taken, the journey was 
resumed, and in due course Lithgow found himself before Jerusalem. 

There was, within the city, a monastery of Cordeliers, whose duty 
was to welcome Christian pilgrims. The Prior came out to ask if 
any such were in the caravan. The only one was Lithgow. A 
pilgrim from so far a country was held a kind of saint; and the 
Prior, with twelve monks, walked before him through the streets, 
each carrying a huge wax candle, and chanting a Te Deum. 
Within the monastery, the Abbot washed his feet and the monks 
knelt down to kiss them. But in the middle of the ceremony 
Lithgow happened to observe that he was not a Catholic. In an 
instant the monks’ faces grew a yard in length. They had lavished 
all this glory on a heretic! 

Lithgow, however, could not well be ousted; he remained—a 
saint descended to a guest. One day a party from the convent 
under the Abbot and a guard of soldiers set out to view the Jordan. 
Before the pilgrims turned, they stripped to bathe, and Lithgow, 
before dressing, took a whim to climb a tree upon the margin and to 
cut a hunting-rod, which he designed to take to England as a present 
to King James. As he sat concealed among the leaves, trimming “a 
fair rod, three yards long, wondrous straight, full of small knots, and 
of a yellow colour,” a strange sound struck his ears. He peered out 
through the leaves; his companions had gone off without him, and 
were now waging a fierce battle with a band of Arabs a quarter of a 
mile away! He was caught between the devil and the deep sea; for 
while to venture forth was deadly peril, to be left behind was certain 
death. Lithgow tumbled from his tree, and rod in hand, but without 
a stitch of clothing, darted towards the place of combat. The thorns 
and sharp grass gashed his feet; a pikeman of his own side charged 
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him as an enemy; but at last, to the amazement of the pilgrims, 
who scarcely recognised this light-armed warrior, he came rushing in 
among them, panting to aid the battle with his rod. . But the fight 
was over, and the beaten pilgrims were discussing terms of ransom. 
The Abbot, scandalised at his appearance, gave him his own gown ; and 
Lithgow, who had started as a turbaned Turk, returned asa grey friar. 

From Jerusalem he wandered up and down the earth until he 
chanced to meet, at Algiers, a French jewel-merchant named 
Chatteline, who was on his way to Fez to purchase diamonds. 
Lithgow joined him. The pair reached Fez in safety, and thence 
resolved to strike across the desert to Arracon. With a tent, a mule, 
a dragoman, and two Moorish slaves, the bold adventurers set out 
on foot. Lithgow was a man who never seemed to know fatigue ; 
but in eight days Chatteline was so exhausted that his companions 
were compelled to add him to the baggage on the mule, and to carry 
him to Ahezto, where he fell into a fever and refused to stir. 
Lithgow, with a guide, the dragoman, and one of the two slaves, 
went on without him. When the guide had led them four days’ 
march, he missed the track, stole off in terror in the night, and left 
them helpless in the middle of the desert. 

Nothing seemed before them but a lingering death. In four days 
their food was gone, and for four days more they were reduced to 
chew tobacco. All night the wolves and jackals were heard howling, 
which, as soon as weakness forced them to let out their little fire of 
sticks, would pick them to the bone, On the eighth day a foe more 
terrible than wolves or jackals came suddenly upon them—a horde of 
naked savages, driving before them a vast flock of sheep and goats, 
and bloody with the slaughter of a neighbouring tribe. 

The wanderers were dragged before the savage prince—a potentate 
apparelled, to the awe and admiration of his subjects, in a veil of 
crimson satin and a pair of yellow shoes. To him, Lithgow, through 
the dragoman, related his adventures. The effect was marvellous. 

His dusky majesty was so delighted with the story, that he not only 
spared the prisoners’ lives, but granted them a guide to Tunis, and pre- 
sented Lithgow, as a kind of keepsake, with his own bow and arrows. 

This memento inspired him with a project. The rod from Jordan 
was designed for James I.; he would present the bow and arrows 
to Prince Charles. 

But would he get these treasures—or himself—to England safely ? 
It was his plan to traverse Poland. For a time he made his way 
without disaster ; but one day, while passing, lonely and on foot, 
through one of the vast solitary forests of Moldavia, six robbers 
sprang upon him from a thicket, seized his money, stripped him 
naked, tied him to an oak-tree, and left him to the wolves. 
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Nothing seemed more certain than that the end of his adventures 
was at last at hand. But Lithgow, like the heroes of romance, who 
come unscathed from perils which to the villains would be certain 
death, seemed charmed against destruction. All that night the 
voices of the wild beasts filled the forest ; but not one approached to 
rend him. At break of day a band of shepherds found him. They 
cut his bonds, wrapped him in an old long coat, and bore him to the 
castle of their lord, a certain Baron Starholds, fifteen miles away. 
The Baron was a Protestant; he received the pilgrim with great 
hospitality, kept him for a fortnight in the castle, gave him a fat 
purse, and sent him with a guide to Poland. 

Lithgow reached Dantzic; fell so ill of fever that the sexton dug 
his grave ; recovered as by miracle ; and thence took ship for London. 
His curiosities, which the robbers had contemptuously discarded, were 
still in his possession; and Lithgow, who in that age was himself 
a greater curiosity, was presented to King James at Greenwich 
Gardens, and made to King and Prince his offerings of the rod from 
Jordan and the bow and arrows of the savage chief. 

He stayed some time in London, where he wrote and printed an 
account of his adventures. But Ulysses was not worse adapted for 
a settled life. Ere long the ache for roving became irresistible, and 
he determined to set forth on pilgrimage once more. He had better, 
had he known it, have cut off his right foot; for now there lay 
before him an adventure to which all his previous perils were as 
nursery games—an adventure strange and terrible as ever mortal man 
escaped alive to tell of. 

King James supplied him with safe-conducts and with letters to 
the courts of foreign sovereigns. He wandered for a time in Ireland ; 
then he crossed the Straits, and made his way into the south of Spain. 
On reaching Malaga he struck a bargain with the skipper ofa French 
ship bound next day for Alexandria. But he was fated never to set 
sail. 

That night the town was thrown into a tumult ; a cloud of strange 
ships, vague as phantoms in the darkness, were seen to sail into the 
harbour and cast anchor. A rumour ran abroad like wild-fire that 
the ships were Turkish pirates; and forthwith the town went wild 
with terror. Women and children fled into the fortress ; the castle 
bells rang backwards; the drums thundered an alarm. But when 
day broke, the English colours were seen flying at the top-masts; it 
was a squadron which had been despatched against the corsairs of 
Algiers. 

The panic seemingly subsided. Lithgow took a boat and went on 
board the Lion to salute the Admiral, Sir Robert Mainsell. Sir 
Robert invited him to join the fleet, with which were many of his old 
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acquaintances from London ; but time pressed, and Lithgow’s clothes 
and papers were on shore. Accordingly, as soon as the sails spread, 
he stepped into a fishing-boat and put to land. 

But jealous eyes had been upon him. As he was passing up a 
narrow street to gain his lodging, a band of soldiers burst upon him, 
seized him by the throat, muffled him in a black frieze mantle, and 
bore him to the governor’s house, where he was locked up in a parlour. 
He could not guess the charge against him; but he was soon to 
learn. The governor, the captain of the guards, and the town clerk 
entered, the latter armed with pen and ink to take down his confession. 
Lithgow, of course, had nothing to confess; but the captain, Don 
Francesco, “clapping him on the cheek with a Judas smile,” bade 
him acknowledge that he had just arrived from Seville. On his 
denying this, the governor burst into a storm of curses. “ Villain!” 
he cried, “ youarea spy. You have been a month at Seville, keeping 
a watch upon the Spanish navy, and have just visited the English 
fleet with your intelligence.” Lithgow offered to call witnesses to 
prove that he was nothing but a simple pilgrim; but in vain. He 
produced his papers with King James’s seal; but these the judges 
held to bea blind. It was resolved to force him to confession. 

A sergeant was called in to search him. In his purse were found 
eleven ducats; a hundred and thirty-seven gold pieces were sewn 
into the collar of his doublet. This treasure-trove the governor put 
into his pocket. The sergeant and two Turkish slaves then seized 
him, bore him to a cell above the governor’s kitchen, threw him down 
upon his back, and chained him immovably to the stone floor. One 
of the two slaves, whose name was Hazior, lay down before the door 
by way of guard; and he was left to pass the first night of his 
misery. 

Next day the governor came to him alone. He urged the 
prisoner, as he hoped for pardon, to confess that he had been a spy. 
At his denial the governor roared out furiously that he should feel 
the rack. He then gave orders that the captive should receive three 
ounces of dry bread and a pint of water every second day—fare just 
sufficient to keep body and soul together, while his strength wasted 
to the lowestebb. He also ordered that the window should be walled 
up and the grating in the door stopped up with mats. The cell was 
turned into a tomb; and here, in pitchy darkness, gnawed by un- 
dying hunger, and in daily expectation of the rack, Lithgow wore 
away seven weeks of horror, chained motionless on the bare stones. 

It was five days before Christmas; the time was two o'clock at 
night; when he was awakened from his feverish slumber by the 
sound of a coach drawn up outside his prison. The cell-door opened, 
and nine sergeants entered, who bore him, chains and all, into the 
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coach. Two took their seats beside him, while the others ran on 
foot ; and the coach, of which the driver was a negro, rolled swiftly 
from the city westward. At the distance of a league it pulled up at 
a lonely vineyard ; the prisoner was lifted from the coach, was carried 
to a room within the building of the winepress, and was left, still 
chained, until the morning. He could only guess what was before 
him. He had been brought there to be tortured. 

Late in the afternoon the three inquisitors came in; the victim, 
for the last time, was exhorted to confess that he had been a spy, and 
of course again denied it. He was then carried to another room. 
Against the wall was a thick frame of wood, shaped like a triangle, 
in the sides of which were holes, with ropes and turning-pins; this 
was the rack. The tormentor stripped him, and struck off his ankle- 
rings ; one with such violence as to tear his heel. Then he was lashed 
upon the rack. 

It was about five o'clock; from that time till ten he lay there 
“ina hellof agony.” As if the torture of the cords, which cut the 
flesh into the sinews, was not fierce enough, at intervals his jaws 
were forced apart, and a stream of water from a jar impelled into 
his throat, so that he was kept half-drowning. When he fainted in 
his agony, a little wine was given him, to bring him round, At last, 
when it seemed likely that the victim, who was weaker than a child 
with famine, would escape their hands by giving up the ghost, he 
was taken from the rack, his gashed and broken limbs were loaded 
with his irons, he was driven back to his old dungeon, and once more 
bolted to the stones. 

As before, he was left to starve on bread and water ; but now, by 
order of his persecutors, baskets of vermin were emptied on his 
mangled body, from whose maddening irritation he could do nothing 
to relieve himself; for, even had he been unchained, his arms were 
broken and incapable. His misery was such as moved the pity even 
of the Turkish slave. Hazior, at the risk of his own safety, 
sometimes swept the vermin into heaps with oil, and set them ina 
blaze. Occasionally he also brought the starving prisoner a bunch of 
raisins or a handful of dry figs in his shirt-sleeves. It is probable 
that, meagre as it was, this addition to his pittance saved his life. 

In the meantime the governor had discovered that he was no spy. 
Unluckily he had, at the same time, been looking over Lithgow’s 
papers. The latter had, when at Loretto, been shown the cottage 
of the Virgin Mary, which is said to have miraculously flown from 
Palestine, and had dubbed the story “a vain toy.” To the governor 
the case was clear; the Virgin Mary, in permitting Lithgow to be 
tortured as a spy, had wrought a miracle against a scoffer. Two 
days after Candlemas he went to Lithgow’s cell, and told him 
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bluntly that, unless he wished to burn alive, he must within a week 
turn Papist. 

But the governor knew nothing of his man. Lithgow, roused 
like a wounded war-horse who smells battle, instantly poured forth 
an argument to prove that the Pope was an impostor. The 
governor retired in anger. Next day he brought two Jesuits to 
assist him; but in a little while he lost his temper, kicked his 
opponent in the face as he lay upon the floor, and, but for the two 
Jesuits, would have stabbed him with a knife. On the last day of 
the week he changed his tactics. Lithgow was assured that, at a 
single word, he should be taken from his cell to a luxurious chamber, 
to be nursed and fed on dainties—that he should regain his property, 
be sent to England, and receive a yearly pension of three hundred 
ducats. If, on the other hand, he still held out, he should that 
night be tortured in his cell; after which he should, at Easter, be 
removed to Granada, to be burnt alive at midnight, and his ashes 
cast into the air. 

Up to this moment Lithgow, though a victim, had not been a 
martyr—his escape had not depended on himself. But now a 
syllable would set him free—and he disdained to speak it. 

That night the torturer was brought into his cell. At first the 
water-torment was applied. When he had suffered all the agony of 
drowning, he was strung up to the cell-roof by his toes until he 
fainted. Then, having been restored with wine, he was once more 
bolted to the floor. His enemies had left him just sufficient strength 
to lift up his weak voice and sing defiance in a psalm. 

And now nothing was before him but the martyr’s fire. It was 
Mid-Lent; in a fortnight he must mount the faggot. Nor is there 
any kind of doubt that Lithgow would, at the appointed time, have 
sung his psalm amidst the flames but for the strange and striking 
freak of fate about to be described. 

One night it happened that a Spanish cavalier from Granada was 
taking supper with the governor, who, for the amusement of his 
guest, related Lithgow’s story. The servant of the cavalier, a 
Fleming, listened from behind his master’s chair. The tale of 
terror chilled his blood; all night it robbed him of his rest. At 
dawn he stole off to the English Consul and told him all he knew. 
The Consul went to work with speed; the case was laid before the 
King of Spain. On Easter Saturday, at midnight, the governor 
received a mandate which made him tear his beard. His victim was 
to be instantly set free. 

The cell-door was thrown open; but the captive could as soon 
have flown out of his prison as have walked out on his feet. Hazior 
took him on his shoulders and conveyed him to the dwelling of an 
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English merchant near at hand, whence he was carried in a swinging 
blanket to a British man-of-war, the Vanguard, which lay at anchor 
in the bay. Three days later he was bound for England. 

Lithgow was wavering between life and death. Every care that 
pity could devise was lavished on him; but when the ship reached 
Deptford seven weeks later, he had not risen from his couch. The 
fame of his adventure spread before him. King James himself 
desired to see him; and Lithgow, borne upon a feather bed, was 
carried to the private gallery at Theobalds. There the King, 
together with the lords and ladies of the Court, flocked eagerly 
about his mattress, and broke into cries of horror and compassion at 
the sight of the scarred, shrunk body, and the visage like a corpse’s, 
which they had seen a few months earlier so full of life. The King 
himself was so much moved with pity that he ordered Lithgow, at 
his own expense, to be conveyed to Bath, and nursed back into 
strength. 

In that pleasant city Lithgow passed six months. By slow degrees 
his health returned tohim ; but there were tokens of the wild-beasts’ 
den which he would carry to his grave. The fingers of one hand 
were drawn into the palm by the contraction of the sinews; the 
crushed bones of one arm remained ill-set; and his right foot was 
lamed for life. 

By the King’s agency, the Spanish Envoy, Don Drego Sarmento 
de Gardamore, had undertaken that he should receive his property 
from Malaga, together with a thousand pounds as a solatium for his 
wrongs. When, however, Lithgow came from Bath to London, the 
Envoy seemed inclined to shuffle from the bond. Lithgow, never 
the most patient of mankind, waited and fretted, and at last went mad 
with passion. In the presence-chamber of the palace he flew at the 
astounded Don, and beat him with his fists. The lords-in-waiting 
pulled him off; but not before the Don had suffered woefully. 

The public sympathy was all with Lithgow; but the offence to the 
decorum of a Court was gross, and he was sentenced to be kept for 
nine weeks in the Marshalsea. The punishment was light enough ; 
but he had made a deadly enemy of Don Drego, and of his thousand 
pounds he never got a shilling. 

This was his last adventure and misfortune. He retired to 
Scotland, and from that time forth, until his death in 1640, he 
roamed abroad no more. During his life he was, by those who knew 
his story, regarded as a hero and a martyr. Fame has treated him 
unkindly, and in our days he is more than half forgotten; but to 
those who know his story he is a hero and a martyr still. 
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Life—or Death. 


Ye call me Death, and sum up life’s despair 
In that short word, 

And look on me as that which robs your life of life, 
Ye mistake.—I am Death! 

But also am I the Hand which draws aside 
The curtain of uncertainty *tween this world and the next; 
The Hand which presses to the quivering lips 
The cup of merciful forgetfulness 

Of this life’s agony and grief; 

The Hand which flings wide open 

The golden, pearly gates of Heaven 

Which aught else would keep fast riven. 
Myself the Hand which gently guides 

Each stumbling wanderer across 

That bridge, from Here to There— 

Myself that bridge. 

Bethink you—is not the body the soul’s coffin ? 
And is’t not I who raise that coffin lid, 

And thus let that glad angel 

Wing its long-sought path upward ?— 

"Tis not my dreaded presence 

That brings the falsely named “ Death Dew” 
To the pallid brow; 

Nay, but Life the Traitor, forsaking, 

When most dearly loved and 

Most dearly sought— 

Note ye that glorious radiance which illumines 
The pale faces of the hallowed dead ? 

"Twas mine the Hand 

That gently—Ah! so gently smoothed 

Away the careworn look 

Brought there by long-borne pain and life. 


And last of all, the Hand is mine 
Which paints that only 
Once on Earth seen picture— 
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Heaven’s gates wide ope, in welcome flung— 

"Tis that which brings the last and glorious smile 

To paling lips, too faint to tell of that 

Which I alone do show the eyes. 
* * * * 

I am the Victor—I! Earthly victories there are— 

But did earthly Victor ever live immortal 

Save in the hearts of them that lived? 

Was Victor ne'er defeated? Is’t every Victor 

Who deserves the laurels that he wins? 

Does every victory mean success ? 

I?—I am the one Victorious Success! 

Successful Victor !— 

My every act Success, sure and full, 

Could ye but know it so. 

But no! Tis only those I take 

Not those I pass that learn the justice 

Of my Being.—Ye fear me and therein 

The greatest danger lies, for danger’s greatest danger 

Was ever yet the want of courage facing danger— 

And yet when all is said and ponder’d o’er 

Is it really me ye fear? 

Fools! not Death the act itself 

But after Death, for then at last ye know for sure 

That our acts, like silent witnesses, have gone before 

To turn King’s evidence upon the Judgment Day. 

Therefore—it is not me ye dread, 

But the sure and inevitable results 

Of all those earthly actions, which of themselves 

Raise that barrier between God and Mercy, 

Though no barrier e’er can come between God and Justice, 

For no act ever dies—it may seem so— 

And to pass for ever out of sight, but 

“It is not dead, but gone before,” as ye shall 

Surely find before the Judgment Seat. 

Life is no lottery, no game of chance, 

No fore-marked plan that man hap-hazard draws 

From forth the urn of Fate, and must hence follow. 

Heaping each on his ill-fitting Fate, all 

The odium of a mis-spent life— 

Nay, but life is the path, to right or left, 

Ye choose, with open eyes, where’er it leads, 

And down which none are forced by his unwilling will— 
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Life is free choice, and unto every one 
Is given that God within that cries—“ Succeed!” 
Man alone can make man fail— 
* * * * 

Could ye but know me as I am, 
Ye would o’ercourt me, 
And life’s “quick” world would be of life bereft, 
And Heaven’s—perchance Hell’s—doors 
Be overthronged by those, for love of me, 
Clamouring for entrance there. 

I bring to the weary—rest, 

To the restless—peace, 

To the wakeful—sleep, 

To the Dead—Life, 

To the Problem—Solution, 


And ye call me Death !— 
“Death the destroyer,” 
“ Death, cruel Death!” 
Call me not Death: 
Call me Life—Love—Peace ! 
Hitpa SporriswoopE Bropr, 1888. 
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A Cransversal of Sit. 


One beautiful morning early last year, my friend Twinnie and I 
stepped into a Victoria on the Promenade des Anglais at Nice 
and told the driver to take us to Villefranche. The sun was 
shining brightly in a cloudless sky, whose deep blue was reflected 
in the sea on our right. Every here and there it was broken by 
white-crested waves, for the Mistral was blowing, as we found to 
our cost whenever we got out of shelter; and although the sun- 
shine was deliciously warm and pleasant, the water in shady 
places on the roadside was all frozen. But the air was most 
exhilarating, and by the time we got to Villefranche, we had 
decided to go on to Monaco, 

I shall not weary you with descriptions of the land where the 
citron-trees bloom, so familiar to all in some way or other. 
Suffice it to say, that a delightful run through gardens and orange 
groves, past fields of almond-trees in full bloom and hill-sides 
covered with olives, brought us to Monaco in good time for lunch. 
After a hearty meal at La Condamine we climbed the hill-side to 
the old town, and inspected the palace, the arsenal, and the 
standing army. The visible portion of the land forces consisted 
of two privates in quaint uniforms, but we were credibly informed 
that there were other two in barracks, besides six generals absent 
in personal attendance on His Serene Highness Prince Charles. 
Then we had a ramble through the queer streets, stopping from 
time to time at the points giving the finest views of the Riviera. 
The Mediterranean, dotted with sails, stretched away to the 
south; to our right was the lovely road we had just come, 
Beaulieu, Nice, and Antibes sparkling in the distance; behind us 
rose the majestic masses of the Maritime Alps with their snow- 
capped summits, and to the eastward Mentone, Ventimiglia, and 
Bordighera glowed with the setting sun. Well might Mignon 
exclaim, “’Tis there that I would wish to live—to live, to love, to 
die.” 

Returning to La Condamine, we ascended the slope towards 
Monte Carlo, our surroundings becoming more and more beautiful 
at every step. We passed the pigeon-shooting range, a sorry 
sight from which we were glad to turn away and admire the 
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beautiful palms, acacias, and eucalyptus-trees, and, wandering 
among these and climbing terrace after terrace, we soon found 
ourselves in front of the Casino. We entered the office of the 
Administration, and after handing in our cards and being carefully 
scrutinised by a great man with a ribbon in his button-hole, to 
satisfy himself that we were fit and proper persons to frequent 
these sacred precincts, we each received a card giving us the 
right of entrance to the Strangers’ Club of Monaco for the rest of 
the day. It bore at the foot these words, “This card may be 
withdrawn,” no doubt meaning that if the great man discovered 
that we were not persons of unblemished character he might 
swoop down upon us with his guardians of the public morals, and 
drag us forth as unfit society for such a select circle. It is true 
that when we got inside we saw many people who certainly did 
not seem to be any better than they ought to be, but appearances 
are deceptive. Our cards were not withdrawn, and both of 
us cherish them to this day as proofs that at least once in our 
lives our characters were above suspicion. 

So here we were in the very temple of Mammon—behind the 
veil, so to speak, and in full view of priests and worshippers, as one 
might call the croupiers and gamblers. There they sat, round table 
after table—-sat and stood, for there were two or three standing for 
every one who had a seat, so eager are they. Young girls with 
flushed faces, and old hags with*bony, claw-like fingers, gloating 
over their piles; players who looked stoically indifferent whether 
winning or losing, others whose faces betrayed every emotion. 
Some there were who never staked more than five-franc pieces, 
while others would only condescend to gold and notes, a few using 
nothing but the beautiful big gold coins of one hundred francs 
each, called “ plaques.” 

We wandered through the gorgeous rooms, stopping at one 
table after another to watch the game, and many a queer sight 
we saw. While we were looking on at one of the roulette-tables 
a smartly-dressed young Frenchwoman stepped forward just as 
the ball began rolling. Suddenly she turned to a companion, and 
I heard her say, “Quick, Jeanne! lend me a louis—the 17 
will come out.” The louis was handed to her and placed on the 
seventeenth square just as the croupier called out, “Rien ne 
va plus,” and in another moment he drawled, “Dix-sept, Noir, 
Impaire et Manque.” Out of the thirty-seven spaces in the 
wheel, the little ivory ball had actually chosen No. 17 to drop 
into, and seven hundred francs were promptly handed to the 
lucky lady. 


At another table I watched a Frenchman put a five-franc piece 
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again and again on twenty-five. I don’t know how many times 
he had lost, but at last the ball stopped in his space, and Monsieur 
beamed with satisfaction as he gathered up one hundred and 
seventy-five francs, leaving his stake on the twenty-fifth square. 
An American girl sitting next him, and who generally laid five 
or six pieces on different squares without any apparent method, 
seemed to me to include the twenty-fifth in her next distribution 
of favours to Fortune, and, strange to say, out came the 25 
again. One hundred and seventy-five francs were thrown to 
the Frenchman for the one piece, and a second sum of one hundred 
and seventy-five francs followed for the other, but no one lifted 
the money. 

“To whom is the mass?” cried the croupier. 

“Isn't it yours?” said I to the fair American. 

“Of course it’s mine,” and she put forth her hand to the little 
pile. 

But Mr. Frenchman was too many for her. “ How stupid I 
am,” he exclaimed, “to forget my own system !”—and he grabbed 
the money and swept it into his own heap, explaining volubly 
that he always doubled his stake on the same number when he 
won. In vain she protested, and when I tried to say a good word 
for her, the croupier told me that “she had for habit to claim the 
stakes of other people—though for that matter,” he added, “ the 
man isn’t much better.” He was left in possession, but I shall 
not soon forget the look she gave him. I could not have believed 
it possible that such beautiful eyes could flash forth so much 
hatred, scorn, and baffled rage. 

At the table in the innermost room, where only high game is 
supposed to be played, I tried to fathom the mysteries of Trente 
et Quarante, but all I could make out was that one well-known 
M.P. seemed to win whatever cards turned up, while another 
tossed down his plaques with the most unvarying ill-luck. 

Close by I saw one of those curious sequences which upset 
all systems. Black came out seven or eight times in succession, 
and a solitary napoleon, left apparently by some departed player, 
went on doubling itself till about one hundred pounds lay in a 
little heap unclaimed. 

“A qui la masse?” called out the croupier, and everybody 
looked at everybody. The grand nation again rose to the occasion. 
Two Frenchmen were sitting together at a corner, playing in a 
kind of partnership. One had a pile of money in front of him, 
and did all the staking, but both had books and pencils with 
which they were constantly making calculations and comparing 
results, At the croupier’s call the one turned sharply to the 
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other, said a few hurried words and pointed with his pencil to 
certain figures in his book. 

“Parbleu!” was the answer; “of what could I be thinking? 
And to say that I might have lost it all next turn. Pardon! mon 
ami, pardon! The fact is that I have too much played to-day ; 
I grow muddled.” And gathering up the mass of money, and 
their stock in trade of books and pencils, the two retired with a 
polite bow to the company. 

But what was Twinnie doing all this time? Gambling? Not 
he. I own to my shame that I tried to egg him on. I told him 
of the pleasurable flutter I was kept in for twenty minutes some 
years ago with four five-franc pieces, even although it did end 
in losing them. 

“ Why,” I said, “ you might as well go to the opera and sleep 
through the performance as merely look on here. It is like 
playing gooseberry to a pair of lovers and fancying you are 
feeling the divine emotion! Not that I would encourage gambling 
—far be it from me—but you simply set aside a louis or two as 
the price of the entertainment. Although you may not get nuts 
for your money and fun for nothing, as at the country shows, you 
will at least get fun for your money.” 

But it was of no use, play he would not, so I turned to follow the 
game of a handsome but sad-looking Englishwoman who per- 
sistently staked on the first transversal, and as persistently lost. 

And now I must explain what a transversal is. The board is 
divided into thirty-seven squares, in twelve rows of three each, 
numbered from 1 to 36, with an extra space at the top for 
zero. Zero is the bank’s advantage over all players, and it 
can hardly be called unreasonable, being only one chance extra in 
thirty-seven, equivalent to a commission of about two-and-a-half 
per cent. on the stakes. This does not seem to be exorbitant 
when one remembers that not only are those splendid rooms kept 
up out of it, with a large staff of croupiers and waiters, but also 
that the concert-hall and the lovely gardens are maintained, and 
excellent music provided both inside and outside, free of charge. 
Nevertheless it is said that the bank can afford to pay £180,000 
a year to His Serene Highness for its privileges ; and a paragraph 
went the round of the papers recently to the effect that the profits 
for the previous month alone exceeded £150,000—from which 
some idea may be formed of the enormous turn-over. 

But to return to the table. As already stated, there are twelve 
rows of three squares each; these are called transversals, or 
transversals of three numbers, and two adjoining rows form a 
transversal of six. Our beautiful compatriot placed louis after 
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louis on the first transversal, but every number on the board 
seemed to turn up except 1, 2, and 3, and at last she 
rose and left, sadder-looking than ever, and evidently cleaned 
out. 

I glanced round for Twinnie, but he was nowhere to be seen. 
Going off in search, I soon saw him at another table, actually 
blushing in spite of his forty odd summers, and looking furtively 
around in the way every one appears to do when he plays for the 
first time. I kept out of sight, and when the croupier said, 
“ Messieurs, faites le jeu,” was much amused to see him lay a five- 
franc piece on the red, with the air of a man at whom the whole 
world is gazing. ‘“ Le jeu est fait ”—“ Rien ne va plus,” followed 
at brief intervals; then the ivory ball having settled in the 
space numbered 24 in the wheel, he called, ‘“ Vingt-quatre, 
Noir, Paire et Passe!”—and poor Twinnie’s piece was raked in. 
Again came the monotonous “Gentlemen, make the game,” but 
Twinnie stood firm, and the ball ceased rolling without any 
further stake from him. 

“So you have been gambling,” I said, coming forward. 

“ Oh, just five francs to be able to say that I have tried my luck 
at Monte Carlo,” he answered. ‘Win or lose,I made up my 
mind only to try once.” 

“Then,” said I, “I must do something for the establishment. 
We can’t use this gorgeous place a whole evening for five francs.” 

So changing two napoleons for eight pieces, 1 began. To my 
astonishment they lasted for two hours, my little store rising as 
high as three hundred francs, but finally dwindling away to 
nothing—an odd five-franc piece I had on entering following the 
others. We had lost fifty francs between us, but I thought we 
had had pretty good value for our money. 

But alas! although my own conscience gave me no trouble, 
Twinnie never missed a chance of teasing me on the subject. 
Next morning, when settling the bill of the Hétel des Anglais at 
Nice, I objected to certain unconscionable charges, whereupon 
Twinnie declared that because the Man had got my forty-five 
francs I was becoming stingy. We hired a carriage and drove by 
the Route de la Corniche to Mentone, passing through several 
curious, picturesque old villages, perched on the rocks, and 
surrounded by vineyards. At one of these, about half-way, 
Twinnie wanted to know if he was to die of thirst because the 
Man had my forty-five francs. I promptly appeased him with a 
bottle of the moscato spwmante of the country; but the next 
opening to our right showing Monaco and Monte Carlo spread 
like a map far below us, he was unkind enough to remind me that 
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there was the Man who had my forty-five francs. Any excuse 
was good enough during the next six weeks, which we spent 
together in Italy, Sicily, and Tunis, to conjure up the Man, whose 
having my forty-five francs was blamed if I was economical, and 
whose evil influence was grumbled at if I was lavish. So it will 
be readily understood that little by little the very words “The 
Man” became associated in my mind with a sort of monster 
croupier, my natural enemy, to be encountered and routed at the 
first possible opportunity, and beside whom Sir Noel Paton’s 
“Man with the Muck-rake ” looked simply angelic. 

I vowed vengeance, and a plan of campaign slowly evolved 
itself in the shape of a system—quite infallible—by which not 
only would the forty-five francs be recovered, but the Man would 
be suitably punished for all he had caused me to suffer. It 
needed six thousand francs of capital, so I turned the tables on 
T winnie, and never let a day pass without pressing him to join. 
No—no—always no—he really would like, but he could not. 

“Say you can if you like, but you will not!” I retorted at last. 

“No, upon my word;.... ifIhadtime... .” 

“© bother time,” said I. ‘‘ That doesn’t matter. I don’t need 
you, it’s your money I want. You put three thousand francs into 
the bag, and I’ll do the same ; you may go home and enjoy yourself 
in the bosom of your family, while I shall do all the work, and 
send you half the profit.” 

But Twinnie could not see it; he was quite willing to /end me 
a hundred and twenty pounds, and to take half of the profit, but 
risk half of the loss he would not. 

We were about to part at Algiers, and I began to regret my 
vows of vengeance, for although I had screwed up my courage to 
the extent of risking one hundred and twenty pounds, I hesitated 
about two hundred and forty. There might he some flaw in my 
system, infallible and all though it seemed. One hundred and 
twenty pounds could be saved by going on short commons at our 
country quarters, and abjuring the world, the flesh, and the devil 
generally, all summer. But two hundred and forty pounds! that 
meant a long course of self-denial. Vows were foolish; had they 
not brought about disasters ever since the days of Jephthah ? 
One word fitly spoken at that time might have turned me, and 
made the solemn warnings of the following pages unnecessary. 
But it did not come. The Ville de Rome was slowly steaming 
away from Algiers jetty, Twinnie leaning over the rail. I was 
feeling very lonely, and a lump would persist in rising in my 
throat, when he called out a final “ Good-bye! good-bye! Don’t 
go back to the Man.” 
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It was a challenge, a defiance, and the effect was instantaneous. 
“ Of course I will!” I cried, “and you'll be sorry you didn’t join. 
Good-bye. Bon voyage!” and the great ship moved swiftly out 
to sea. I wrote at once to Paris for six thousand francs to be 
sent to Barcelona, where I reckoned that the money would arrive 
on the same day as myself. Then I went to Oran, across to 
Carthagena, and so by Alicante and Valencia to Barcelona. 
Strive as I liked, my mind would run on my system, and by the 
time I reached Barcelona I was coming to think it very far from 
infallible, so much so that any good excuse for a change of route 
would have been welcome. I called at the bank. No letter! I 
could not go without money. Were the fates interfering in my 
favour? It seemed so, and I almost felt relieved. But another 
mail from Paris would arrive in the afternoon, so I arranged that 
if a letter came they were to telephone to my hotel. If I received 
no news I would leave next morning for home. 

The afternoon passed very slowly somehow. Again and again 
I asked the portier if there was no word. Nothing! And all 
the while an inward voice, very weak at first, but growing louder, 
kept saying, “ Your system is quite safe—telegraph and wait for 
the letter.” No, I would not do that; but when at last the 
dinner-bell rang I made a desperate appeal to the portier. Still 
nothing. Had the Paris mail arrived? Yes, three hours ago. 
Was he in all afternoon? No, he had been out for half an hour. 
And who attended to the telephone in his absence? “ Teléfono, 
Sefior! no tenemos teléfono.” What, no telephone! I hurried to 
the bank, and once more the system seemed very fallible indeed, 
when a letter with five big red seals was handed to me, containing 
six crisp new notes of one thousand francs each. However, 
fate had decided—at least so I said, blaming, as we usually do, 
everything but ourselves when we leave the right road—and 
next morning I quitted Barcelona at five o’clock. 

Twenty-eight hours’ steady travelling by express trains landed 
me at Monte Carlo station shortly after nine the following day. 
The weather was glorious, and the place which was lovely in 
January looked more beautiful than ever in the early spring. 
A bath and a sharp walk up the hill, past gardens glowing with 
flowers of every colour, soon made me feel as fresh as the morning. 
On the way back I saw a window filled with photographs, and entered 
the shop to ask the price of an album of views of the Riviera. 

“Twenty francs.” 

Fresh from Tunis, I couldn’t think of buying without 
bargaining, so I offered sixty francs for four albums. But 
Madame replied that everything was “ prix fixe.” 
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“ All right,” I said, “I am going down to the Casino; if I am 
lucky you will get your eighty francs; if not, unless you take 
sixty francs now, my friends will get no albums.” 

“Ah, Monsieur! pay the eighty francs! It will just be so 
much less lost. No one ever comes back to me from the 
Casino.” 

The system winced, but I laughed and said, “You will see. 
Au revoir.” 

The bell was ringing for déjeviner as I entered the hotel, 
where I found a chair reserved for me next a most affable 
lady, the wife of a retired general who sat on her other side, 
He was a confirmed invalid, and she told me how dull it was for 
him, the Casino being the only distraction for which he cared. 

“He goes down every day, and sometimes wins, sometimes 
loses—generally loses, to tell the truth. But he never takes 
more than two napoleons with him, at least so he says, so it is 
comparatively harmless.” 

She told me of many strange sights she had seen during her 
three months’ stay—many a little romance in real life, and 
all more or less connected with the gaming-tables—but the 
constantly-recurring episode was the appearance at breakfast 
of some bright young couple, evidently on their honeymoon. 
She always felt a motherly interest, and would get into con- 
versation with the bride. After a while she would say, “‘ And 
how are you going to spend the day?’ ‘Oh, we are going to 
the Casino!’ ‘Don’t do that, dear; don’t do that; you are sure 
to lose your money, and you will just spoil the one great 
holiday of your lives,’ But the answer was always something 
like, ‘No, no, never fear’—then confidentially, ‘Charlie has 
got a system, and he is so clever.’ 

“Dinner-time comes, and they are in their places, but their 
countenance is fallen and the form of their visage is changed. 
Not a word is said about the system, and they seldom reappear 
next morning.” 

“How sad,” said I, “just on the threshold of the larger, 
fuller life, and deliberately to narrow it by building up a 
barrier of bad memories”—and I began to feel sentimental. 

“Well, well, don’t let us talk any more about the poor things,” 
she said. “ What a charming day it is; will you join us in a 
drive up to the Cornice Road ?” 

“Tt is very good of you,” I answered, “but I am sorry to say 
that I have not time.” 

“What! off again already! you are worse than an American!” 

“Oh no! I suppose I may as well confess—I am going down 
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to the Casino. The fact is, I have an old score to settle with the 
Man down there ”—and I told the story of the forty-five francs. 

“ Forty-five francs! why it’s nothing, and if you go down at 
this early hour you'll just stay all day and lose a great deal more.” 

“ But I’ve got a system—an infallible system.” 

She laughed heartily. “They all say that—in the morning. 
But experience teaches every player the same lesson: Que Rouge 
ou Noir sorte, c'est toujours Blane qui gagne!” * 

But I had not come all the way from Barcelona for a drive, and 
although my system had got a rude shake, I held to my course, 
and we parted. 

Leaving a reserve fund of twenty pounds locked in my bag, to 
be sure of having enough to take me home, I sauntered down the 
hill, and a few minutes later found me safely past the great man 
with the decoration, and in possession of a seat at a roulette-table 
near the croupier. I began in the most business-like way, pre- 
pared to drink the cup to the dregs if I had miscalculated, but 
determined not to flinch so long as I had a five-frane piece left 
and the Casino remained open. My system was based on the 
transversals of six numbers, which made my chances six in 
thirty-six, apart from the zero, or one in six. When I won, 
payment would be in inverse ratio—that is to say, when I laid 
down one piece on a lucky transversal, I would get back five 
others with it. Now if fortune distributed her favours im- 
partially, my transversal ought clearly to get a turn once in 
every six; but I had made, as I thought, far more than ample 
allowance for her caprice; for, thanks to gradually increasing 
stakes, if the ivory ball dropped into one of my numbers once in 
twenty-five turns of the wheel, I still came outa gainer. At the 
twenty-fifth I reached the maximum stake allowed on a trans- 
versal of six, namely twelve hundred francs, the bank making it a 
rule not to pay more than six thousand franes for one stake. 
Winning on or before the twenty-fifth turn would give me a 
small profit overhead; but on the twenty-sixth I would have a 
loss of nearly a thousand francs, and twelve hundred frances more 
on every succeeding turn till I won. Of course if funds ran short 
without my transversal turning up, there would be a further loss 
of fully six thousand francs; but such a ridiculous contingency 
was not to be thought of. 

All went well for hours. Often I won within the first six 
turns, only twice was the seventeenth reached, and only once the 
eighteenth. The Man was clearly vanquished; he had long 


* A pun on the name of the late M. Blanc, the founder of the Casino: 
Whether Red or Black turns up, White (Blanc) always wins. 
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since paid back my forty-five francs, not to mention Twinnie’s 
five, my own napoleon of years ago with compound interest, and 
such trifles as my expenses from Barcelona. But as dinner-time 
drew near, all changed. I was playing on the fifth transversal, 
that is to say, the numbers from 25 to 30. The seventeenth turn 
came... “ Trente-six, Rouge, Pair et Passe.” The eighteenth 
... 36 again. Then 7, 32, 36, 23, 15, and 5 turned up... It 
was now the twenty-fifth stake—twelve hundred francs. 
“ Messieurs, faites le jeu”—‘“ Le jeu est fait.” Down went a 
thousand-franc note and two big gold coins. “ Rien ne va plus” 
—“Un, Rouge, Impair et Manque.” I felt the Man grinning at 
me. I tried again... 35... This was serious—my system was 
a failure. I began ruminating on the why and wherefore, and 
forgot the game, till I was recalled by “ Le jeu est fait.” I had 
just time to push forward the other twelve hundred francs when 
the croupier called “ Rien ne va plus.” To my horror, I saw that 
in my haste I had placed the money on the fourth transversal— 
19 to 24— instead of the fifth. Click, click, click went the ball 
of destiny, and finally settled down . . . “Twenty-four, Black, 
Pair and Pass,” and in another second I was picking up six 
thousand-franc notes. A sigh of relief from some friendly 
spectators followed, and a little fat Frenchman rushed round the 
table and said, “Je vous en félicite, monsieur; but it was a 
mistake, you know.” I had gota fine fright, yet had presence of 
mind enough left to remember that Dame Fortune owed a long 
overdue visit to the fifth transversal, so I promptly placed five 
louis on the old spot. The fickle goddess shirked for other seven 
turns, but at the eighth I heard the welcome “ Trente, Rouge, Pair 
et Passe,” and a handful of big gold pieces was pushed over to me. 
I looked the time ;—a quarter past six, and dinner was at half 
past; so, with a courteous “Au revoir” to the Man, in the person 
of the croupier, I picked up my little pile and marched off. 

I was most uncomfortable, however ; my pockets were all but 
running over with hundred-franc pieces, and I had the queerest 
feeling of absolute indifference to money. As I trotted up the 
hill, I heard a coin jingle on the stones. ‘Only one of the 
plaques fallen,” I said to myself as I hastened on. ‘Hope some 
one who needs it may find it in the morning.” I looked in for 
a moment at the photograph-shop. 

“ Righty francs you said, madame ; there they are.” 

“ But, monsieur, it is not possible——” 

“Oh, perfectly! Send the albums, if it please you, to the 
Hotel de Russie.” 


I got in just as the people were sitting down to dinner, so I 
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had a hurried wash in the lavatory without going upstairs, and 
then took my old seat beside Lady S 

“ Ah, you haven’t been to the Casino after all,” she said. 

“Oh, yes, I have!” 

“ Well, you don’t look one bit miserable.” 

“Why should I, unless that I am horribly uncomfortable sitting 
here with my pockets like this?” 

“You don’t mean that these are all five-frane pieces ?” 

“Five-frane pieces!” said I scornfully » alling out a handful of 
the yellow beauties. : 

“Good gracious!” she exclaimed, “I never knew that happen 
before. Don’t you go back.” 

“Why, of course I shall. You wouldn’t have me do the Man 
out of all this money? I only wanted forty-five francs, and I must 
have four or five thousand here.” 

We had a very merry meal, after which I went to my room 
and counted the spoil—five thousand and seventy-five francs of 
clear winnings. I put my original six thousand safely away in my 
most unget-at-able pocket, and feeling that now I might trifle 
with fortune to the extent of fully five thousand francs careless 
of the result, back I went. On the way down it occurred to me 
that but for the lucky mistake I had made on the fourth trans- 
versal, I would now be settling up my bill out of the twenty 
pounds of reserve, and waiting for the night-express—without the 
albums. But I had made up my mind for a whole day of it, and, 
besides, common fairness demanded that the Man should get 
another chance. 

I had to wait a long time for a place, for the rooms were 
crowded now, but at last I got begun again. The Casino, which 
opens at midday, closes at eleven o’clock, and as a run of twenty- 
five takes about forty minutes, it was not safe to start a fresh one 
much after ten. The Man was paying for everything now, so I 
was more venturesome, and increased my stakes more quickly. 
This of course would bring me to my maximum before twenty-five 
turns; but I had the same good luck as in the morning, and, 
without ever passing the dozen, my pile went on increasing till, 
at a quarter past ten, I had some twelve or thirteen thousand 
francs to the good. 

Now for the last run! I chose the second transversal of six, 
which had not come out for some time. Six turns passed, twelve 
turns, eighteen turns, and still that ridiculously unscientific bit 
of ivory went on rolling into the holes in every series except the 
second, although it ought already to have found its way there at 
least three times. It was really too bad; I had already laid over 
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five thousand francs on the tapis vert, and was almost at my 
maximum stake. After another time or two I would lose twelve 
hundred francs every turn, and that could not last long. The 
maximum came, the monotonous “Rien ne va plus,” and a 
moment after “ Vingt, Noir, Pair et Passe.” Again I placed 
twelve hundred francs on the second transversal, and out came 35; 
three times more I laid down the maximum stake, only to bring 
out 17, 36, and 28. Things looked desperate. I had still some 
big gold pieces, but not quite twelve hundred francs. My notes 
were all gone. No, not all! Had not I six of a thousand francs 
each carefully buttoned away? I would take one, only one. 
Down it went, and two plaques with it. The very croupiers were 
getting excited, and for some time back had been calling out my 
stakes and their position to prevent disputes. But alas! the first 
reserve note went for the 32, and as the rest were now handy 
twelve hundred francs each quickly followed for Nos. 4, 28, and 
13. The croupier on my left began to feel sorry for me. 

“Monsieur ought to stop,” he said; “he is out of luck, he'll 
never win again to-night.” 

And what of that? Was it worth while saving anything? I 
had come determined to learn the whole truth about gambling, 
to go through all the sensations. I knew most of them, but not 
that of losing the last louis. I had still one note and a few 
plaques; and although my system had proved nothing if not 
fallible, I stuck to it, laying my final note and two big pieces on 
the second transversal of six. But I had ceased to follow the game 
except mechanically ; I was not even conscious of the croupier’s 
calls. My mind was busy with the coming summer, during which 
there would need to be no visitors, no picnics, none of the happy 
parties of last year. Instead of all that, the daily journey to 
business, with frugal cheer at both ends of it, to be followed by a 
winter of the strictest parsimony. 

These thoughts flashed through my mind in a moment; the slow 
rattle, rattle within the wheel, telling that the ball was once 
more settling, brought me back with a jerk to face the situation 
with at least a show of spirit. At last all was still; my breathing 
quickened, and I heard my heart beating, but look at the wheel I 
could not. I felé that all was gone—I felt it; no need to see. I 
tried to appear indifferent, but I knew all the sensations now, and 
must have shown it, for everybody was looking at me. Mingling 
with the croupier’s voice I heard a tall fellow beside me saying, 
“ Bravo, that’s what I call pluck.” 

But what was the croupier saying? Twelve? Twelve! Why 
twelve was in my transversal! And sure enough he handed me 
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six thousand francs amid an approving murmur all round the 
table. 

“Yes, sir, that’s what I call pluck,” repeated the tall stranger. 
“T guessed you looked pretty low, so I came round with these 
rags ”"—showing me two thousand-franc notes—“‘in case of 
accidents.” 

I looked up smiling, for they laugh who win. 

“Thank you very much; but isn’t thisa rather funny form of 
philanthropy ? I’m afraid you'll find the field for it too wide.” 

“Qh,” he replied, “I couldn’t stand by and let you run short 
after such a plucky struggle. You were as good as Grant in the 
Shenandoah. But,” he added, “you ought to go on the zero as 
well.” 

“My dear sir, the next thing I'll go on is the terrace, to have 
some fresh air,” said I, and lifting my stake, the six thousand 
francs, and the few remaining plaques, I bade him good night. 

Next morning I spent more money than I like to mention on 
flowers, to send to the friends who came so near losing their summer 
invitations. One box of beauties was addressed to Twinnie’s 
wife, and by the same mail I sent him a post-card, bearing the 
words, ‘The Man paid for them, on a Transversal of Six.” 


D. M. §. 
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Che Legion of Honour. 


“ Few escape it.”— Mark Twain. 


——_——. 


Is it not somewhat strange, especially after recent Parisian 
scandals, to find a French writer on England holding up to 
ridicule our love of decorations; laughing at our “ Collar” days; 
resenting the smile provoked in us by the legion of little red 
ribbons in honourable French button-holes, inviting an inter- 
national comparison between English and French décorés? Ifa 
challenge is thrown down, we are nothing loth to pick up the 
glove ; and should a little stone-throwing be the result, worse luck 
to those who live in glass houses! Not that we are out of temper 
at the sallies of an esprit moqueur, who, being a man of wit, must 
be fully alive to the depreciated value of his national order. But 
we think that a glance at the Legion of Honour may be of interest 
and perhaps even of use in more ways than one. 

To dispose of English Orders of Knighthood first. Omitting 
members of royal families, we have 25 Knights of the Garter, 16 
of the Thistle, 22 of St. Patrick, 1168 of the Bath, 205 of the 
Star of India, 360 of St. Michael and St. George, and 200 of the 
Indian Empire—including, of course, all degrees or classes: that 
is in all, just under 2000 members. And the figure should be 
reduced, a considerable number of names appearing as recipients 
of two or more of these orders. Leaving this, however, out of 
account, and taking the population of the British Isles and 
Colonies (omitting the natives of India) at 56 millions in round 
numbers, we find that, roughly speaking, Her Majesty rewards by 
decoration one in every 28,000 of her subjects. Now what is the 
case in France? In 1874, the latest date for which statistics are 
forthcoming, the number of military members of the Legion of 
Honour was 39,793, and of civilians about 15,000. In all, 54,793 
décorés! That is, on a population of (at that date) 37 millions, 
one décoré for every 675 citizens. Do not these figures speak for 
themselves? We are quite aware that the Queen has other ways 
of distinguishing merit, but that does not detract from the value 
of our Orders of Knighthood. Is it not clear that where the 
competition to get a mark of honour is 28,000 to 1, the prize will 
be more esteemed than where it is only 675 to 1? If then we 
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as Englishmen are as proud of a star or a cross as a Frenchman 
is, the only matter for wonder is that we are not at least forty-one 
times more so! What men value is to be distinguished from 
others. Dans le royaume des aveugles, le borgne est roi. “ Lord 
Castlereagh,” observed Talleyrand at the Congress of Vienna, “ était 
le seul plénipotentiaire qui eut la distinction de n’étre pas décoré.” 
And so on official occasions the plain evening dress of the United 
States Minister is worn as proudly as any of the gold-laced 
uniforms of his glittering colleagues. 

And as to our “Collar” days, they are simply the fitting 
occasions for the display of insignia. In everyday life English 
men of mark need no outward and visible sign of the fact. 
Everybody knows that Lord Charles Beresford and Sir Lyon 
Playfair are no ordinary men. It is the same in France with 
regard to M. de Lesseps and Dr. Pasteur. But who would ever 
suspect that M. Champbourcy, ex-fabriquant de moutarde, du départe- 
ment de Cher et Vilaine, or that M. Petitjean, ancien capitaine de 
tirailleurs algériens, actuellement commandant des sapeurs-pompiers 
de la commune de Carcassonne, were respectively a “ commandeur ” 
and an “officier” of the Legion of Honour ?—unless they were 
duly labelled (like teetotallers) with the inevitable boutonniere. 

Just a hundred years ago the Revolution abolished the S¢. 
Esprit and all other orders of Chivalry and Knighthood in France. 
But Bonaparte, when only Consul, perhaps as a means of securing 
absolute power, established in May 1802 a new decoration, that 
of the Legion of Honour. The title was high-sounding and the 
conception a splendid one. All who made their mark in the 
service of their country were to be enrolled in an order bearing 
for its watchwords: “ Honneur et Patrie!” It was to be no 
monopoly for the few or the titled. It honoured all those whose 
merits were conspicuous, whether in the fields of battle, of 
literature, science, art, commerce or enterprise of a worthy nature. 
Besides the decoration and the red ribbon, each recipient was to 
enjoy a salary fixed on a scale corresponding to the various grades 
of the order. Sentries were to present arms as he passed. No 
peine infamante should be inflicted on him by any magistrate or 
Court of Justice, without previous communication with the Grand 
Chancellor, whose duty it would be to degrade him in order that 
the names on the roll of fame should be those of spotless 
characters only. And at his death, military honours were to be 
rendered at his funeral. 

These rules, with slight modifications, introduced from time to 
time, are in force at the present day. The salary of a chevalier is 
£10 a year, that of an officier £20, a commandeur receives £40, and 
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a grand officier £80, whilst the reward of a grand-croix is £120 
per annum. Arms are presented to those who wear the insignia 
of the three higher classes, and are shouldered to those of inferior 
degree. All recipients take oath as follows :—“I swear fidelity to 
the President of the Republic, to Honour, and to my native land ; 
I swear to devote myself entirely to the welfare of the State, and 
to fulfil the duties of a brave and loyal Knight of the Legion of 
Honour.” 

After judgment in a court of law, but before sentence has 
been passed, the Grand Chancellor’s formula is read: “ You have 
been wanting in Honour: I declare in the name of the Legion 
that you have ceased to be one of its members.” 

When Louis XVIII. came to the throne in 1814, fear of dis- 
pleasing a large number of officials restrained him from abolishing 
the order. But eagles, which formed part of the decoration, were 
replaced by fleurs-de-lis. Louis-Philippe substituted two tricolor 
flags. Napoleon III. surmounted the enamelled cross with a 
crown, which was removed when the Republic was re-established, 
and wreaths of laurel and oak leaves were put in its place. 

As fixed by Consul Bonaparte, there were to be 80 grand 
crosses, 200 grand officers, 1000 commanders and 4000 officers, 
leaving the number of knights (chevaliers) unlimited. In October 
1870 the Legion was abolished by the Commune. It was re- 
established, however, two years afterwards, and an attempt was 
made to limit the number of chevaliers to 25,000; three-fourths 
of whom were to be selected from the military, and the remainder 
from the civilian population. But, as mentioned above, the 
Legion in 1874 included 54,000 names, in addition to which 
4000 foreigners were said to have received the order. 

The list of décorés does not, however, end with the Legion of 
Honour. Besides those entitled to wear the military medal, 
connected with it and given for service in war, there are in- 
numerable chevaliers and officiers d’académie. The cross and 
violet ribbon was originally intended to be the reward of the 
schoolmaster, but it is now much more frequently displayed on 
the breast of the actor. Finally, the vanity of upwards of 1500 
Frenchmen is satisfied with foreign decorations: Portuguese, 
Tunisian, Russian, &c. The order of Christ (of Portugal) is 
a great favourite, especially of French Jews. The colour of 
the ribbon is the same as that of the Legion, and it is easily 
purchased. 

Some efforts have recently been made to reduce the number of 
légionnaires, one nomination only being made when two vacancies 
occur among civilians, and three for four vacancies on the naval 
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and military list. The actual statistics are, however, kept secret 
at the Chancelleric. Perhaps they are somewhat ashamed of the 
figures. Why otherwise do they state, in reply to a recent 
inquiry, “that the number could only be divulged on official 
application and for some good and specified reason”? Or 
possibly it may not be known. Many of the records of the 
order were lost when the Palais de la Légion d’Honneur was 
burnt down in 1871. 

However that may be, what is the present value of the 
decoration? In its early days—to believe the following story, 
told of a vieille moustache, its prestige must have been great 
indeed—in the ranks of the grande armée at all events. 


“Napoleon met one day an old soldier with one arm; he stopped and 
asked him: ‘ Where did you lose your arm ?’ 

“ «Sire, at Austerlitz,’ was the reply. 

“* And you were not decorated ?’ 

“*No, sire; I was forgotten.’ 


“*Then,’ rejoined Napoleon, ‘ here is my own cross for you. I make you 
chevalier.’ 


“* Ah, sire,’ exclaimed the soldier, ‘your Majesty names me chevalier 


because I have lost one of myarms! What would your Majesty have done 
if I had lost them both ?’ 


“*T should have created you officier of the Legion,’ answered Napoleon. 


“Thereupon the soldier instantly drew his sword and cut off his other 
arm.” 


But nonsense apart, can any one now pretend that, even when 
conferred for bravery on the field of battle, the prestige of the 
Legion is equal to that of the Victoria Cross ? 

What is the verdict of public opinion in Paris—Paris which, 
we are constantly told, means France. “ Eites-vous des honorés ?” 
was the question asked by the Royalists when the first great 
showers of decorations fell; and the double entente has nowa- 
days lost none of its piquant flavour. 

Whence but from the guartier latin comes the doggerel : 


“ Autrefois sur la croix on pendait le voleur ; 
A cette heure sur lui on pend la croia @honneur.” * 





* Compare the following, ex Story’s ‘ Roba di Roma.’—Eb. 
“In tempi men leggiadri e pit feroci 
S’appicavano i ladri in su le croci; 
In tempi men feroci e pit leggiadri 
S’appicano le croci in su i ladri.” 
“In times less pleasant and more fierce, of old 

The thieves were hung upon the cross, we’re told; 

In times less fierce, more pleasant, like to-day, 

Crosses are hung upon thejthieves, they say.” 
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Why, for many a year past the keen sense of the ridiculous 
has marked out the army of décorés for her own; and, consigned 
to the Palais Royal, they have been the butt of every jester. 
“ Cest un homme fort respectable quoique décoré.” The epigram of 
the vaudevilliste gives at once the measure of the décoré in the 
eyes of his countrymen and the secret of French political 
character. To be able to domineer over the masses by virtue 
of a uniform or some token or badge of authority is the beau- 
idéal of every liberty-, equality-, fraternity-loving citizen of the 
middle classes. ‘To be in the service of Government, and thus 
ex-officio superior to his neighbours, is his highest ambition. But 
the agent dw gouvernement, though bowed down to and envied, is 
not particularly loved by the people. What means that little 
rosette in this good man’s button-hole? A mark of favour, 
bestowed by the Government of the day, who will expect some 
slight return for their kindness—say a vote. A supporter of the 
actual régime, he is naturally received a little shyly. Here a 
friend steps up. “This excellent fellow is well known to me; 
what if he does wear a ribbon, ‘few escape it,’ as Mark Twain 
observed ; he is a highly respectable man, I assure you.” 

We saw how Louis XVIII. feared that by taking away crosses 
and stars from so many thousand Jégionnaires, he would make 
as many active enemies. And now there is a still greater legion 
of ces messiewrs receiving by favour of the Government salutes 
from every sentry they pass, marks of deference from every judge, 
salaries whilst they are alive and funeral honours after death! 
Surely Napoleon, who well knew his countrymen and the art of 
trading on the vanity of men, made no mistake when he founded 
the Legion of Honour ! 

It may be objected, however, that these favours are conferred for 
distinguished services. Does not the Journal Offciel publish the 
list of new appointments, just as our “Gazette” registers the 
Queen’s nominations? True. But who is capable of knowing 
the masses individually? And when the long lists appear in 
the Offciel, what other papers copy the names or express an 
opinion on the merits or demerits of the person honoured? Who 
in France cares a fig about the caporal of the w*” chasseurs or 
the sous-préfet of the département de [—a who have just been 
appointed to, or promoted in, the order ? 

On this side of the Channel nominations are at all events 
scrutinised. And what is the result? It is found that the 
difficulty of selecting one distinguished man—even when there 
are 28,000 to choose from--is well-nigh insuperable. Either 
from the lack of superior merit, or much more probably from the 
inability of the Queen’s advisers to discover it, or their weakness 
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in resisting the clamour of pushing, self-advertising mediocrity, 
we constantly hear that Her Majesty has given high rewards to 
individuals of manifest incapacity, and even to some who have 
absolutely rendered no service whatever to the State. But 
the murmur that runs through the press and the clubs is 
sufficient to warn a wise Minister against repeating such glaring 
mistakes. 

No such checks exist with regard to the Legion of Honour, and 
it is scarcely necessary to bring any proofs of the utter corruption 
of the whole thing. Has it not led to the resignation of the 
highest officer of the State? The details of the Caffarel scandals 
are of too recent a date to need recapitulation or comment. The 
story of this wholesale traffic in decorations has been told once. 
It was not pleasant reading. Let it rest. 

But is not the history of the Legion of Honour an index of 
Vanity Fair? And does it not show how little France has 
changed since Goldsmith declared that “ Honour forms the 
social temper here,” and proceeded : 


“Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 
Or e’en imaginary worth obtains, 
Here passes current; paid from hand to hand, 
It shifts in splendid traffic round the land; 
From courts to camps, to cottages it strays, 
And all are taught an avarice of praise.” 


We will conclude with a few words on what may be regarded as 
the best, certainly the most pleasing feature of the Legion of 
Honour. Not much is probably known of the provision made for 
the education of daughters of its members. 

As re-organised in 1881, there are three “ Maisons d’éducation 
at which the legitimate daughters of légionnaires without means 
are brought up gratuitously. The Maison de St. Denis receives 
400 girls whose fathers must at least have reached the grade of 
captain in the army or “ wne position civile correspondante.” The 
Maison d’Ecouen is for 200 daughters of lieutenants and sub- 
lieutenants, and of civil légionnatres of an equivalent position ; 
whilst the Maison des Loges, which also accommodates 200 girls, 
is intended for the daughters of non-commissioned officers, 
soldiers and civilians of similar social rank. No member has a 
right to have more than one child educated gratuitously at these 
establishments, except in the case of orphans who have lost both 
father and mother. But by a yearly payment of £40 at St. Denis 
and £28 at the other houses, 115 daughters, grand-daughters, 
sisters or nieces of légionnaires are admitted and educated. The 
age of admission is from nine to eleven, and the girls remain in 
these homes until they are eighteen, or, at the most, nineteen 
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years old. The instruction given is in all cases adapted to 
enable them to pass the various examinations, which in France 
correspond to our school-board standards ; to enable them to earn 
their own livelihood; and in the words of the statute, “ d’inspirer 
Tamour de la patrie et les vertus de famille.” Great attention is 
paid to practical duties, cooking, needlework and laundrywork ; 
whilst facilities are afforded to pupils who show marked in- 
telligence, to enter upon a course of secondary education, and 
even to study science and the English language, should they show 
talent in these directions. There is also a dancing master and 
professors of deportment and gymnastics. All regulations 
regarding the instruction given, and the administration of the 
Maisons d’éducation are laid down with great minuteness in the 
ordinances of the Legion of Honour. Even the colour of the 
dresses worn by the seven classes into which the pupils are 
divided are prescribed as follows :—1st class, white; 2nd, nacarat 
(a pale red with a cast of orange); 3rd, blue; 4th, “ awrore ;” 
5th, violet ; 6th, green ; 7th, yellow ; advanced class : “ multicolore.” 
Minutely also are stated the various ribbons and crosses, correspond- 
ing to the grades in the Legion, to be worn respectively by the 
ladies who are superintendents, inspectors, ‘stewards, secretaries, 
and mistresses at the institutes. 

But, though wearing grand ribbons, &c., these ladies are not 
members of the order. That distinction has, however, been con- 
ferred on eighteen Frenchwomen, twelve of them sisters of charity. 
But the best known name is that of Madame Rosa Bonheur. 

In October 1887 a determined effort was made to suppress 
these Maisons d’éducation. The budget committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies formally proposed their abolition and the appropria- 
tion of their revenues to other purposes. They have, however, 
survived the storm, and in the estimates of the current year 
(1889) a credit of £46,357 is put down for the maintenance of 
the homes. The total estimate for the Legion of Honour is 
£670,884, including £395,742 for salaries of members. 

A. O’Doynet BartHoreyns. 

P.S. In March 1888 the Chamber of Deputies voted the following 
sums in connection with the Legion of Honour: 


fes, fes 


For 44 grand crosses . . 3,000 each = 132,000 
a 173 grand officers . . 2,000 , = 346,000 
- 851 commanders . . 1,000 ,, = 851,000 
» “&2éloficers ...-. 0 , = 2,135,500 
= Schevaliers ... 300 ,, = 1,050 
», 26,026 . ces wee wa = 6,671,000 


Total fes. 10,136,550 
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A Noble Game of Lawn Cennis. 


I saw them playing, years ago, 
A lad and a maiden fair— 

He with his close-cropped curly head, 
She with her flying hair ; 

And the joyous sound of their game went up 
Through the summer-sunshine air. 


I spake to the umpire tall and gaunt 
Who watched them as they strove: 

“How goes the game? ”—Not an instant he 
From the play his eyes would move— 

But he answered, with a curious laugh, 
“The game as yet is—Love!” 


I came again and stood beside 
This man who watched the game ; 

It seemed to me that years had passed— 
Yet the players were the same! 

But the maiden now was a woman grown, 
And the lad had a man’s broad frame. 


They were playing in earnest now, those two— 
I thought, for a heavy bet; 

Fighting a silent, earnest fight, 
With faces flushed and set; 

And the man was doing his best to score,’ 
But the girl—she held him yet! 
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But the umpire favoured the man throughout ; 
It was a bitter shame 

To hear how he added points to his score 
And allowed him every claim: 

And the player sent him at times a wink— 
I said, “ How stands the game?” 


He held his sides with sudden mirth— 
“T call it Deuce up here; 

But down at home I’ve a jovial crew; 
We call it different there! 

Yes, a very different word we use— 
You may hear it, if you care?” 


The umpire had a curious tone 
That set me ill at ease: 

I turned away to cool my brow 
In the sough of the evening breeze; 

But I knew that the girl had missed her stroke, 
Through the umpire’s well-timed sneeze! 


And then I heard her hard, high voice, 
Speaking recklessly : 

“T am tired—let us make an end at last; 
This long game wearies me: 

Let us make it Sudden Death!” and the man— 
“Tf you will, so let it be.” 


I turned in haste to see the close, 
But the headlong game was done; 

The umpire was shaking his man by the hand, 
But the girl’s fair face was gone! 

“Aha!” cried the umpire, slapping his thigh, 
“Twas a noble stake I won!” 
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He passed away through the twilight woods 
And flourished a glowing prong ; 

The boughs swept off his cap from his head— 
Hoo !—but his horns were long! 

And a tail straggled out from under his cloak, 
And trailed as he went along; 

And as he went, he capered and sang, 
Yea, sang this grisly song :— 


“Hey for the soul of a maiden fair, 
"Tis a noble stake to play! 
If she win there is little that she may win ; 
If she lose, there’s the Devil to pay! 
She would play it out; she trusted her luck, 
And her play was strong and steady ; 
But she played for a young man’s hidden heart— 
Poor fool! it was Mine already ! 
Ho ho, ho ho! 
Ho ho, ho ho! 
The fool! it was Mine already.” 
G. L. Stevens. 
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Characteristics of Russian Literature. 





Ir seems to me that above the dim portals of that vast and 
magic edifice already reared by Russian intellect to Russia’s 
eternal glory, might be aptly inseribed Dante’s fateful words, 
“‘ Abandon all hope, ye who enter here.” For verily we are in a 
region of gloom, of sorrows so mysterious and profound, that our 
soul shrinks within us, and, overcome by anguish, we feel impelled 
to re-echo the despairing cry which recurs so frequently in 
Russian writings—What is to be done? At least that is the 
impression made upon me by this sombre study, and I defy any 
one with sensitive nerves and a feeling heart to undertake with 
impunity a journey into this Inferno. 

From the beginning of this century dates the sudden dawn and 
marvellous expansion of the singular literature which exerts over 
some minds so powerful a fascination. It requires very little 
insight to foresee that it is certain to exercise a still greater 
influence when all the significance of this manifestation o! 
Russian thought is more generally felt and appreciated. To-day 
the Russians are our masters in a new school—we can sit at their 
feet and learn. 

To many the name of Russia is associated only with crude ideas 
of Nihilism, of attempts to assassinate the Czar, of a people half- 
barbarous and plunged in utter ignorance, but of this Eastern 
giant slowly awakening to a consciousness of power, and destined 
perhaps to regenerate our old Europe by the divine gift of new 
ideas and a new religion, they know nothing. They may even 
peruse from curiosity some chance samples of this strange 
literature without seizing upon the sense of the mental and moral 
upheaval which either we ourselves or our children must witness. 
As yet, it is too early to prophesy events, we can only consider 
tendencies and study to some extent the men who, as depositaries 
of ‘the sacred fire, have been preparing the way for mighty 
reforms. Amongst these I shall refer only to the great names 
which stand out as types, and resume in themselves the develop- 
ment of Russia during the last half-century. In them we shall 
find concentrated and sublimed the tears and aspirations and 
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patient yearnings of a whole people. If their joys are bitterly 
ignored and remain unnoted, it is because in truth they cannot 
be said to exist. 

Forced by circumstance, the Russians have raised the novel to 
the exalted position which it holds with us moderns as the 
faithful chronicle of the history of to-day. England can scarcely 
be called the initiator of this new departure, although to her is 
often attributed the honour. The English novel is more limited 
in scope and mainly domestic, whereas the Russian novel is 
national, in the broadest sense of the word, and whosoever wishes 
to construct in the future the history of Russia during this 
eventful century will have to turn to its novels for documents. 
And the reason is very simple. In Russia, owing to the rigid 
and brutal censorship exercised over the press, there was no other 
channel in which could run the floods of daring and inspired 
thoughts that all at once swept over the country—it was the 
only channel not open to suspicion. Autocracies are proverbially 
stupid, and this one was no exception. Thus veiled, it allowed to 
pass unchallenged those barbed words which were to sting the 
conscience of a great and oppressed race deprived for centuries of 
its birthright, and arouse it to attention, but not to immediate 
action. Therein at present lies the weakness of the Slav 
temperament ; with an immense capacity for reflection, Russians 
have as yet manifested but a limited power for action. 

The Russian novel contains, therefore, within itself examples 
of poetry, history, and psychological studies such as the world 
has never seen equalled for minuteness, accuracy, and power. 
Mystical reveries, of infinite beauty and delicacy, satires so 
deadly true in their aim, so bitter in their hidden wrath, that 
the publication of one sufficed to overthrow the hideous ana- 
chronism of serfdom, an under-current of despair so subtle and 
profound that it manages to penetrate even our materialistic 
envelope, a probing into the mystery of existence with a persist- 
ency and intensity which are simply appalling in audacious 
conception ; finally, the restless searching for an explanation to 
the cruel problem of life, the cry of the soul for a religion, for 
guidance, for peace. Nothing is sacred to these investigators, to 
these untiring searchers of the human heart, or rather all is 
sacred, but not beyond discussion ; and these original minds, true 
products of a “virgin soil,” have invested with new meaning all 
the old problems of existence. 

The same adverse fate which, brooding over this unfortunate 
country, condemned it after a long and painful travail to give 
forth only the echoes of the anguish which tortures it, has, in 
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like manner, inexorably maimed and shortened the lives of its 
most brilliant children. In no country could such a list of 
fatalities be enumerated, as overtaking contemporary talent almost 
as soon as their names began to be known, and to be carried from 
mouth to mouth. To mention only some of these. Rykeieff was 
hanged as a conspirator in 1825; Pouschkine, Russia’s greatest 
poet, was killed, at thirty-eight years of age, ina duel; Griboiedoff 
was assassinated at Teheran; Lermontoff, a well-known and mos} 
promising writer, was killed in a duel in the Caucasus at the age 
of thirty ; Vénévitinoff died broken-hearted at twenty-two, his 
end hastened by the insults and outrages to which he was sub- 
jected ; Koltzoff, at twenty-three, died of grief, caused him by his 
family ; Belinsky fell a victim, at the age of thirty-five, to misery 
and hunger; Dostoievsky, after sentence of death, was sent, at 
the age of twenty-two, for a slight offence, to the mines of Siberia 
for ever; and lastly Gogol, who committed suicide when only 
forty-three. If, as is said, there comes “ Misfortune to those who 
stone their prophets,” then we can understand in some measure 
why the misfortunes of Russia are darker and deeper than those 
of any other land. 

Until the commencement of this century there was no such 
thing as a national literature in Russia—in fact, one could 
scarcely say that there was any national feeling. The mass of 
the nation was made up of voiceless slaves, whose unintelligible 
murmurs had never been interpreted; the upper or governing 
classes prided themselves on introducing customs and modes of 
thought borrowed from France and Germany, as little national as 
possible. Since even reflected light is preferable to the drear 
night of ignorance, the scanty education then offered at the 
universities to the youth of that epoch, evoked longings for 
something higher, and many left their country to steep themselves 
more fully in the metaphysics of Germany, or the humanitarian 
philosophy of the French Revolution. The germ was deposited ; 
it had but to fructify and develop, not into a servile imitation 
of well-known models, but into that rare and powerful literary 
florescence which we are at present considering. At first, 
doubtless, even among those possessed of undeniable genius, the 
influence of Western thought was clearly manifest, and in the 
works of Pouschkine, the first poet of any eminence, the trace of 
‘Byron is unmistakable. At the same time, it must not be 
forgotten that, after the deceptions due to the unfulfilled hopes 
engendered by the terrible years of 1789-91, a wave of reaction 
and despair swept over many souls of a similar bent, simul- 
taneously, and with almost irresistible force. For instance, 
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Goethe gave us Werther and Faust, than which there are no 
gloomier contributions to modern pessimism ; Byron drew from 
his lyre morbid strains that were not wholly theatrical, but 
represented a state of mind common to many; in France, 
Chateaubriand took up the same theme, and these great men had 
many imitators. So late as the middle of this century, the 
reverberation of these painful chords still continued in the work 
of Alfred de Musset, and in some of the early work of Georges 
Sand ; and for a long period we fail to find the joyful note which 
ig the prelude of a brighter day. I will not here discuss the 
reasons of the disappointment which seemed suddenly to over- 
whelm mankind. We can destroy rapidly, but we can only build 
up by dint of infinite pains and patience, and it isa truth we too 
often forget in our haste to regenerate the world. 

The Russians inaugurated the modern realistic or naturalistic 
form of novel, around which so many storms have raged, and it is 
they who, backward in all else, and indebted to the West for 
every intellectual stimulus, have produced and fashioned this 
marvellous instrument of culture and progress. Yet it must be 
noted, never have the Russians sullied their pages with the 
inartistic enormities which we owe to the pen of the French 
father of naturalism. Nothing in either French, German, or 
English literature can equal this particular product of the Russian 
soil. The novel with us Westerns has not had the same function 
to fulfil, and did not need to be at once an instrument of en- 
lightenment, comfort, counsel, and reform. Simple amusement 
is not even taken into consideration. As a result, an immense 
country has been gradually revolutionised, educated, uplifted to 
such an extent, and in so short a space of time that it is impossible 
to forecast the splendid future of a race which can give birth to 
such sons and daughters under such conditions. In fact, in the 
enthusiastic opinion of some admirers, the dntellectual, if not 
material, empire of the world will some day be divided between 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Sclavonic races, two peoples as diverse 
in their aims and natures as it is possible to conceive. The 
Russian, dreamy, poetical, subtle, wonderfully receptive, and 
naturally devoid of prejudice, absorbing all learning with ease, 
possessing talents of a highly artistic order, ardent, though in- 
dolent, profoundly melancholy and religious. The Anglo-Saxon, 
straightforward, practical, energetic, prejudiced; not given to 
dreams, much more materialistic than mystical, with a passion 
rather for justice than for ideal goodness; a dominating, aggres- 
sive race, with talents not running in the artistic direction, 
taking a joyous if somewhat limited view of existence, and little 
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tormented by conceptions of the Infinite. It is true that these 
two races contrast with, and complete each other, and typify in 
themselves some of the best attributes of humanity. A mighty 
harmony would arise from their collaboration in the work of 
progress. But even if this forecast were correct, it must not be 
forgotten how greatly mankind is indebted to the Latin races for 
the grace, harmony, and lucidity of their productions, as well as 
to less widely-known but not less interesting peoples, for those 
unfamiliar but piquantly original flowers of genius which blossom 
among them occasionally. All that we can feel certain of, at 
present, is that, overburdened by the wealth of woe surrounding 
them, and preoccupied by the many wrongs to be redressed, the 
Russian poets and prophets have not said their last word. Their 
first is a thrilling one—it is, perhaps, best expressed by the word 
compassion. Noble and lovely word! “To pity” means “to 
help,” and who knows where that new solidarity gradually growing 
up between nations as between members of groups may not conduct 
us! Even in Russia faint gleams of the Aurora which at length 
is to overspread her, may be discerned, and slight warnings of 
that terrible tempest which, before clearing the air, will cause 
thrones to shake, and scatter the sanctioned abuses of centuries 
far and wide. Russians will not, in that day, not far distant, 
forget their prophets and martyrs, their heroes and saints. They 
will not forget those who opened up glorious paths of difficulty 
and danger, who caught and fixed all the scattered gleams of 
light into one glowing focus, and stamped, with the unmistakable 
mark of genius, the nationality and aspirations of a great people. 
Among the lesser lights, the illustrious names of Gogol, Pousch- 
kine, Dostoievsky, Tourgenief, Tolstoi—types of all the best and 
most characteristic of their peculiar qualities—will then receive 
the homage which is their due. 

To Gogol belongs the honour of having the first gathered 
together and enshrined as only genius can, the most beautiful 
of the innumerable legends, tales, and folk-lore in which Russia 
abounds. He it was who first translated the vague complaint of 
the crushed millions, their pathetic poetry, their measureless 
patience, their dim longings. The whole extent of their wrongs 
he perceived better than they themselves could, and by such 
works as the ‘ Revisor,’ a marvel of masterly sarcasm and irony, 
and ‘ Dead Souls,’ he succeeded in overturning a system. Many 
abuses are still left, but some at least are dead or slowly dying. 
It is impossible for me, however tempted, in a short sketch like 
this, to enter into the method of treatment employed by the 
author in these two famous works. I must refer the student to 
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the original. But, as evidence of his wonderful precision of 
detail, power of delineation and ironical sallies, it suffices only to 
observe that in Russia scores and scores of passages have become 
proverbial—as, for instance, the reproof administered by a corrupt 
official to an underling, “you rob too much for your grade,” 
which excites roars of significant laughter in Russia, where the 
allusion—owing to the widespread red-tapeism and corruption— 
is full of savour. Here, of course, where jobbery, bribes, and 
misappropriation of public money are unknown, such a taunt 
would be pointless. When Gogol read his manuscript of the 
‘Revisor’ to Pouschkine this latter remarked—so great was the 
sense of desolation which overcame him—*“God! what a sad 
country our Russia is!” That was fifty years ago—it is still a sad 
country, as witness one of the last productions of Tolstoi’s, ‘ What 
is to be done?’ One arises from its perusal no longer English or 
Russian, but a human being only, profoundly troubled, con- 
science-stricken, asking, “Is it possible such misery exists?” 
When we thought we knew the depths we find there are still 
greater depths. Yes, what is to be done? Who will answer, 
who will shed a ray of light on this gloomy picture? To Tolstoi 
there is but one answer—sympathy, help, but intelligent sympathy, 
intelligent help. 1am sure any one who takes up this chapter of 
the Gospel of Despair and reads it, text by text, as I read it with 
the wind moaning among the firs on the mountain-tops and the 
rain flooding the mountain streams, amid the intense melancholy 
of Nature’s most melancholy moods in the dark brooding of the 
silent night, will receive the same impression as I did, will absorb 
all the bitterness and yearning of Tolstoi’s soul and will relinquish 
that little volume no longer astonished that he should exclaim, 
‘What is to be done?’ For the moment one feels inclined to 
welcome rather a thousand revolutions with blood running in 
streams and a thousand crimes of reprisal against oppressors 
sinning doubtless unknowingly in their crass obtuseness, than a 
continuance of such unmerited poverty and suffering. This is 
the attitude of mind which conducts us to what is vulgarly called 
active Nihilism, that is to say, to the stake or to Siberia. Tolstoi 
himself it has led to a voluntary renunciation of riches, but is his 
answer to the enigma the whole answer? In ‘What is to be 
done?’ the author starts with bags of money to relieve the 
wretchedness with which he is being continually haunted in 
Moscow. It is not difficult to guess the result—deception—the 
misery not touched, nay, it is even intensified by his gifts. Then 
comes the harrowing pictures he knows so well how to draw—no 
mere artistic touches these, but true, profound, human, eternal. 
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It is our brothers and sisters we see there before us, our own 
flesh and blood, palpitating, quivering, and most pitiful of all, 
uncomplaining. Unknown heroisms,unwept, obscure martyrdoms. 
What wonder if Russian ears catch only the burden of heavy days! 
How can it be otherwise? Whether Tolstoi has or has not 
discovered the true remedy for this terrible state of things is open 
to conjecture. Enough that he is satisfied, that his soul has found 
peace through universal charity and brotherhood in Christ. He 
has borne his part nobly, and has sown seed which will bear 
fruit. 

I have passed, not without reason, from Gogol to Tolstoi, to 
instance the similarity of spirit but dissimilarity of method which 
unite these two natures so opposite in other respects. Both are 
distinguished by an intense love of country and a keen apprecia- 
tion of the causes which undermine and impair that country’s 
greatness. I will here refrain from quoting those thrilling 
descriptions of Gogol illustrative of the limitless, vast plains of 
Russia, and of their beauty, so real, so perceptible to the Mus- 
covite soul. Amongst so many gems, each one more wonderful 
than the other, how to choose? ‘ Night in Ukraine,” ‘ Invoca- 
tion to the Steppes,” “To Russia,” and many more! Love of 
country has perhaps beyond and above all else excited men’s best 
endeavours and called forth his highest achievements. There is 
one theme only which lifts us higher, and that is the love of 
humanity, comprising as it does, the spiritual and material, a 
conception of which is impossible without intense devotion to 
man and to what some of us call God, others, high ideals. 

No two masters can be more opposite in their styles and 
manner of proceeding than Tourgenief and Dostoievsky, whose 
names have been made familiar to all of us by means of French 
and English translations, more or less true to the original. And 
yet common to both is the same ardent desire to regenerate 
Russia and the same hopeless and helpless undercurrent of 
negation (of the utter vanity and nothingness of everything) which 
distinguishes all this group of writers. Nothing can be more 
suave, more poetical, more perfect than Tourgenief’s descriptions 
of scenery. We have here neither the rugged strength of Tolstoi 
nor the brilliant and bitter sarcasms of Gogol, nor the tormented 
if inspired ravings of Dostoievsky. Tourgenief has caught some- 
thing of the Western spirit of harmony and proportion. His 
work is, as we say, more artistic. None the less is there a deep 
purpose underlying it? He was the first to foresee, to define and 
describe Russia’s modern malady, Nihilism or Anarchism. In 
order to understand fully the entire significance of these terms, 
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we should recall the origin (as far as it can be traced back) of the 
Muscovite race, and reflect upon the result of the conversion to 
Christianity of a people naturally inclined by their Asiatic 
temperament to the more contemplative attitude of Buddhism and 
accepting not unwillingly here and hereafter a state of renuncia- 
tion and annihilation. It is difficult to explain clearly in few 
words this fatalistic bent of the Russian mind. Upon it has 
become grafted the religion of sacrifice and suffering, intermingled 
with the negations of to-day, the pessimism of Schopenhauer and 
his school, and the multiplicity of new ideas of which the seeds sown 
in the French Revolution have developed and expanded through 
the light of science during this wonderful nineteenth century into 
all those doctrines of progress with which we are so familiar, and 
from which some of us expect to be ushered in the reign of true 
happiness and peace. But it seems as if there will always be certain 
natures who, endowed with vivid imagination and highly-wrought 
sympathies, will continue to suffer from the contemplation of 
Nature’s seeming eternal immorality, even when their own lot or 
the general lot of their country is ameliorated. They will continue 
to ask, why all this senseless suffering in the past, why these 
longings for unattainable perfection? They will probe and 
search—we shall always have such amongst us—and the result 
will for ever be the same, pain and confusion and the last ery of 
bewildered humanity seeking guidance and comfort in hours of 
anguish, “ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” Let 
those who think that material gratifications alone will satisfy the 
passionate eager soul of man keep their faith. It suits them, but 
those who hunger for the ideal and the difficult of attainment 
will, as heretofore, be torn and wounded in life’s struggle, will 
bear their cross and wear their crown of thorns until they sleep 
, in Death, and then, as Hamlet says, “ the rest is silence.” 

To return to Tourgenief. He paints with rare skill the 
interesting physiognomies of his countrywomen. Gogol was 
perfectly incapable of portraying a woman. His women are 
mere shadows, none have the breath of life. But with what 
characters has not Tourgenief presented us! Indeed all critics 
concur in finding Tourgenief’s heroines far superior to his male 
creations. They possess the courage, the determination, the fire, 
the practical ability wanting in these latter. They initiate and carry 
; out the boldest designs without faltering, without repenting, with- 
outrepining. And we should remember that these are not the mere 
; creations of a poet’s fancy—they are real, living portraits. These 
women, or others like them, lived, suffered, braved everything for the 
cause they heldsacred. The names of the martyrs of “the coming 
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Russia” are household words; we are proud to claim them as of 
our sex, to class them with the Madame Rolands, the Charlotte 
Cordays, and all those generous, noble spirits who have helped to 
keep alight the ardent flame which serves to feed ever and anon 
our cooling enthusiasm for humanity. 

Every question is discussed in all its aspects by these so-called 
Nihilists. Nothing is considered too sacred. Old prejudices are 
swept aside as cobwebs. We have only, over. here, advanced 
timidly to the point of inquiring whether marriage, as an institution, 
may not be a failure. These audacious iconoclasts demand boldly 
(in Tourgenief’s ‘Fathers and Sons’) whether “ Marriage is a 
folly or a crime?” Now, whether we like them or not, such 
mental shocks are beneficial, and dispose us to ask whether— 
although, of course, the English are the most moral and advanced 
people in the world—we may not have something to learn even of 
our savage neighbours, the Russians. And I warn those who may 
feel tempted, from curiosity, and for no deeper motive, to study 
this people and their literature, that unless they really desire to 
understand and to learn and to admire candidly, they will be 
continually out of harmony with their novel mode of thinking and 
of dealing with the eternal problems of existence. Dostoievsky 
introduces us to yet another world, where all our preconceived 
notions of right and wrong become confused and disorganised, 
and where all social conventions are set at nought. The most 
prominent figures in ‘Crime and Punishment’ are a murderer 
and a prostitute; in the ‘Idiot,’ all the interest of the story 
centres round an epileptic, and always the poor and the humble 
and the diseased and the simple and the criminal are exalted, 
pitied, and uncondemned. And do not think for a moment that 
the murderer is not an ordinary murderer, or the prostitute 
any exception to her class. By no means. But by the simple 
and sublime power of genius, the workings of these minds 
are laid bare before us, and, comprehending at last these 
abnormalities, we do for a monent what is not done in real life, 
we forgive. We are led to see how any one of us, if unprepared 
by previous training, if placed in certain circumstances may be 
led to commit certain actions which we term immoral, just as we 
think every day certain thoughts which are immoral, but which, 
by force of will, habit, or fear, do not develop into actions. 
Whoever denies this neither understands human nature nor the 
laws which govern it. There is no abrupt line of demarcation 
between health and disease, between physiology and pathology, 
between right and wrong. Indeed, is it not certain that what 
is right in one instance may be wrong in another? This is the 
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vast field of analysis of motive and action lying before the modern 
romancer. There is a physiognomy of the mind as of the coun- 
tenance. When Raskolnikoff, the murderer, throws himself at the 
feet of the unfortunate who feeds her parents with the price paid 
for her degradation, she who has led Raskolnikoff to expiation and 
rehabilitation, he cries out when she wishes to raise him: “ It is 
not before thee that I prostrate myself, but before all the 
suffering of humanity ;” and these beautiful and touching words 
are the keynote to the whole of Dostoievsky’s teachings: 
Dostoievsky, whose nerves had been shattered during those 
terrible moments when a youth of twenty-two, with breast bared 
and eyes bound, he stood awaiting the fatal bullet which was to 
end his existence. The death-sentence was remitted at the last 
moment, and long years of exile in Siberia replaced it. The 
fruit of those years’ experience we have in these strange volumes. 
Be not astonished, therefore, at being introduced into an atmo- 
sphere of madness, incoherence, folly and crime. Dostoievsky 
never once complains of losing what the Russians affectionately 
denominate their “dear little liberty;” no, he accepts without 
murmuring his initiation into others’ miseries which he strives 
to cure or to mitigate by boundless comprehension and compassion. 


As for his opinions, here is a quotation which must serve as a 
sample of the rest. 


“Socialism is the progeny of Romanism and of the Romanistic spirit 
and essence. But it and its brother Atheism proceed from Despair, from 
the inconsistency of Catholicism with moral sense, in order that it might 
replace in itself the best moral power of religion, in order to appease the 
spiritual thirst of parched humanity and save it, not by Christ, but by 
force. ‘Do not dare to believe in God, do not dare to possess any indi- 
viduality, any personality,’ ‘fraternity or death,’ two million heads, you 
shall know them by their works, we are told. And we must not suppose 
that all this is harmless and safe for ourselves. Oh, no, we must resist, 
we must fortify, and quickly, quickly. We must let owr Christ shine forth 
upon the buttresses of the Western nations, our Christ whom we have 
preserved intact, and whom they have not so much asknown. Not as slaves, 
allowing ourselves to be caught by the hooks of Jesuit anglers, but by 


carrying our religion to them. We must stand before them at the head of 
the Christian army.” 


And again— 


“We Russians no sooner arrive at the brink of the water and realise 
that we are really at the brink, than we are so delighted with the outlook 
that in we plunge and swim to the furthest point we can perceive. Why 
is this? This Russian eccentricity of ours not only astonishes ourselves ; 
all Europe wonders at our conduct on such occasions; for if one of us 
goes over to Roman Catholicism, he is sure to become a Jesuit at once, 
and a rabid one intv the bargain; if one of us becomes an Atheist, he 
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must needs begin to insist on the prohibition of faith in God by force, 
that is, by the sword. Why is this—why does he then exceed all bounds 
at once? Do you not know? It is because he has found land at last— 
land that he sought in vain before—and because his soul is rejoiced to 
find it. He has found land, and he throws himself upon it and kisses it. 
Oh, it is not from vanity alone, it isnot from wretched feelings of vanity 
that Russians become Atheists and Jesuits; but from spiritual thirst, 
from anguish of longing after higher things, after dry, firm land, and 
anguish for the loss of foothold on their own terra firma, which they never 
believed in because they never knew it. 

“Tt is so easy for a Russian to become an Atheist, far more so than for 
any other nationality in the world. And not only does a Russian ‘ become 
an Atheist,’ but he actually believes in Atheism, just as though he had 
found a new faith, not perceiving that he has pinned his faith to nil. 
Such is our anguish of thirst. Whoso has no country has no God. 

“ But let these thirsty Russian souls find, like Columbus’ discoverers, a 
new world; let them find the Russian world, let them search and discover 
all the gold and treasure that lies hidden in the bosom of their own land. 
Show them the restitution of lost humanity, in the future, by Russian 
thought alone, and by means of the God and of the Christ of our Russian 
faith, and you will see how mighty, and just, and wise, and good a giant 
will rise up before the eyes of the astonished and frightened world; 
astonished because they expect nothing but the sword-force from us, if 
anything, because they think they will get nothing out of us without a 
spice of barbarism. This has been the case up till now, and the longer 
matters go on as they are now proceeding, the more clear will be the truth 
of what I say.” 


These sentences exhibit better than any words of mine the 
exaltation of sentiment and expression habitual to Dostoievsky, 
and apparently peculiar to the Slav temperament. 

Tolstoi has given us his confession in the various works published 
by him from time to time. His ‘Peace and War’ is a chapter 
from history palpitating with interest and actuality. The person- 
ality of Tolstoi, his thoughts, struggles, aims, can be traced 
throughout his writings, all and every,one. ‘The Cossacks’ is a 
wonderful study of the civilised man brought suddenly face to face 
with a more primitive but not ignoble race. In ‘ Anna Karenina’ 
we have Tolstoi’s own particular views on marriage and divorce 
set forth. Marriage he regards as indissoluble, a sacrament. 
Anna Karenina, a noble and gentle nature, unable to support the 
burden of a false position, courts death asa release. Unfortunately, 
much of the asceticism of Tolstoi’s teaching loses its value when 
we remember that he passed through the fiery period of youth, 
not without sundry scars and scorchings, and that, although we 
listen with reverence to the words of wisdom spoken by a master- 
mind, we are not obliged to believe that he is in absolute possession 
of the whole truth. Enough that he has taught us much, and 
raised, and helped to purify us. 
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To turn to two of the shining lights of the present moment, we 
shall be well repaid by a perusal of the works of Stepniak and 
Krapotkin. We shall then be able still more thoroughly to enter 
into those questions which are agitating Russia, and which more 
or less occupy—although less feverishly—much of the attention 
of other European nations. 

Stepniak explains the working of the Russian “Mir” and 
dilates on the agricultural question. He has given us the 
pathetic sketches in ‘Underground Russia’ with which we are 
all familiar. We shall also see that although the name of 
“ Nihilism ” was invented by Tourgenief, the party that he called 
Nihilist has nothing in common with the party which astonished 
Europe by its terrific deeds from 1878 to 1881. 

Nihilism, as represented by Bazardoff in ‘ Fathers and Sons,’ is 
roughly the negation of all supernaturalism, of all duty, religion 
or obligation, the absolute triumph of individual will. This 
positivist fanaticism exploded in Russia immediately after the 
enfranchisement of the serfs. It was a great literary and 
philosophical movement, which made neither victims nor martyrs, 
but it destroyed the remnant of religious spirit in the upper classes 
of society, and contributed to the emancipation of women in that 
country. ‘Towards 1871, the Socialistic movement began to 
spread. As the government of the Czar hesitated to pursue 
liberal reforms, Bakomime and Lawroff preached in favour of a 
revolution. The spectacle of the French Commune dazzled and 
excited all these revolutionaries. The most fervent members of 
the “International” were the young Russian exiles studying 
medicine at Zurich. These minds, destitute of faith, as we have 
already pointed out, were all the more ready to accept a new 
religion, whether of destruction or re-construction. But the people 
remained deaf and the Government pitiless. Then we have the 
story of the memorable days of 1878, no arrests or punishments 
ever discouraging the ardent little band. In Stepniak’s work we 
find the lives of the saints of Nihilism written with the devoted 
enthusiasm of a believer, or, should we say, of a fanatic? And, 
in spite of ourselves, in poring over these miracles of energy, 
patience and devotion, we forget the horrors of the crimes 
committed, in admiration of the heroism of the criminals. In 
order to judge of the moral strength of these Russian terrorists 
we need to be reminded that they had no hope of a future life, 
nor any desire of public recognition. 

And now, a word on the Anarchism of Prince Krapotkin. 
Krapotkin believes that the awakening of the people is near, that 
a great revolution will soon renew the face of the earth, that 
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everywhere States are trembling to their foundations, old 
governments breaking up, the age of capital nearly past, and 
that the result of this social cataclysm will surely be a community 
of goods and land, with no privileged classes, Liberties are no 
longer to be given with a grudging hand by governments, but 
taken by the people—that is to say, no government, no State, 
Anarchy pure and simple, and the reign of individual freedom, 
meaning in Prince Krapotkin’s mind, we presume, the reign of 
love upon earth, and peace and goodwill to all men—the 
millennium. 

Here we probably look upon him as a mystical if not dangerous 
dreamer, but some of the ideals he aims at are such as we are all 
fighting for—such of us at least who fight at all. 

What is to be the future of Russia? Who shall solve that 
enigma? Strain our ears as we may, we can only catch faint 
sounds of the inevitable struggle. Russia is quietly preparing 
new forces, slowly undermining the work of ages, and the sudden 
crash of despotic institutions may ere long startle us into the 
knowledge that the regeneration of a mighty empire has 
commenced. 

I cannot conclude more fitly this inadequate sketch than by 
rendering Gogol’s apostrophe to Russia, written when he was in 
Italy: 

“ Russia! Russia! from the beautiful country I inhabit I see thee, I see 
thee distinctly, oh my country! Nature has not been prodigal to thee. 
Thou hast nothing either to charm or to startle the eye. No, nothing in 
thee, Russia, either splendid or marvellous. All is open, desert, flat. The 
little towns are scarcely perceptible. Nothing to seduce or to flatter the 
eyesight. What secret, mysterious force draws me then to thee? Why 
does thy sad, monotonous, troubled song—carried through all thy length 
and breadth, from one sea to another—sound for ever in my ears? What 
is this song? Whence come those accents and those sobs re-echoing in 
my heart? What are those painful chords which penetrate my soul and 
awake remembrances? Russia, what will’st thou of me? What is this 
obscure, mysterious tie which binds us together? Why dost thou look at 
me thus? My lips are sealed in presence of thy immensity. From thy 
infinite vastness what is to be prophesied ? Thou art the mother-country 
of thoughts, the greatness of which cannot be measured. Thy unmeasured 
extent is powerfully reflected in my soul, and an unknown force penetrates 


into the depths of my being. What a dazzling future, what a grand, 
splendid mirage unknown to Earth, O Russia!” 


J. M. 
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Lloyd Courtenay’s Danishment. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MISTERTON,’ ETC. 


THE PRoLoaur. 


TxE room before us is long and low, with a ceiling upon which 
much pains had been spent in times gone by, speaking of art not 
only high but old. Cupids play hide and seek in the cornices; a 
basket of flowers is in the centre, delicately carved. The furniture 
is old, too—oak, once brown, now black. It has stood in that 
room for some two hundred years, more or less. The curtains are 
fashioned of some dark heavy drapery, which falls in stately folds, 
suggesting permanence, adding to the general feeling of wealth 
and stability. 

The bed alone is modern, low and light, not wood but brass, 
not out of keeping with its surroundings, with dainty white 
hangings; for it serves as a link between room and owner, 
between far past and immediate present. In one corner of the 
bed-room is an old-fashioned writing-desk, with round top that 
slides up and down at pleasure. 

The owner of the room is standing facing this piece of furniture, 
and the round top is rolled back. Her hand is on the ledge 
beneath ; she presses a spring, button-shaped, in the wood, only 
visible to the practised eye which knows where to look for it. 
One would have thought there was something worth looking for 
in this recess—some jewel of great value, a historic necklace, a 
tiara unmatched by the wealthiest in the land, or even some deed 
which deals with acres of noble property, and to display which 
would elevate one to riches and sink another to poverty. 

The drawer shoots out to the touch. It is small and square, 
with only one thing in it—that one thing isa rose. It was not 
gathered yesterday or to-day. Let us look out. The casement 
is filled with the diamond-shaped panes of our forefathers. It is 
late evening, but the sound of the elements hardly suggests roses. 
As we open the windows the beating snow drives in on our faces. 
It lies outside thick, quiet, untrodden, covering the face of the 
earth with its mantle of white, lying deep in the valleys, heavy 
on the trees, shrouding the face of the ground as if the earth 
were laid in its last long endless sleep. One branch stretches 
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out its hand almost to touch us from a pear-tree growing up the 
house side; but the time of foliage is long past. The touch 
would be that of an ice-cold bony finger. No, this is not quite 
the time of roses! And this rose ?—see, she has it in her fingers 
now—is not of yesterday. Itisskrivelled and dead, and yet bearing 
some of the semblance and form it had as a living thing. It once 
grew a young and shapely thing, blush pink in a garden, and 
was plucked by loving hands, placed in a delicate throat, round it 
gathered hopes and anticipations, thoughts of love and vows of 
faith. The bosom beneath the rose was true, as that bud was 
perfect in its symmetry. The thoughts of love are gone, the 
hopes and anticipations forgotten! No, not gone, not for- 
gotten; only not realized. What hopes and anticipations are ? 
The vows have never been kept! What vows are? That rose 
has been dead these seven long years and more. It has been wet 
with tears, but they flow no longer. Still sometimes when the 
past is very near, a living thing, that rose comes out of its secret 
drawer and is looked at by its owner—with a sad, far-away gaze 
which speaks of a life stronger than most; for only such lives can 
love like this—weaker souls use the word but know not its 
meaning—of a life which knows now only duty and faith; which 
once knew love and hope. 

Let us look at the woman before us. That she is no ordinary 
woman of the ball-room and boudoir type goes without saying ; 
such women neither know the sweets nor the bitterness of a love 
like this. Tall and shapely, with large brown eyes, with that 
pensive look in them which is generally allied with sorrow, a trace 
of the weight of years quietly borne, delicately shaded brows, 
a slightly aquiline nose; a woman who could answer tenderness 
with tenderness, and passion with passion, dignified always, but 
more dignified since she had suffered, borne, and overcome. 

Vivyan Melcombe-Leigh—such is her name—owns this vast 
Elizabethan mansion and the broad lands around it and far 
beyond. She rules it all wisely and well, meeting the steward 
weekly, and the housekeeper daily, holding the threads of business 
with firm grasp. 

So life goes on, a prosaic round of common duties, humdrum 
and ordinary ; and within passion and sentiment, half subdued but 
wholly powerful, hide themselves, like a stream rushing beneath 
the earth with calm pasture-lands smiling above. Recently, as 
we shall see before this story closes, the stream bas been danger- 
ously near the surface. Before this night is over it may even 
have overflowed its banks. 

The night that that rose was given is very green in her memory, 
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as she looks at it now, hard, and dry, and withered. It had a 
double beauty once, a beauty of its own, of colours and shape and 
fragrance; and an added beauty, inasmuch as it conveyed a 
message, the sweetest a woman’s life knows; for, what ambition 
and business are to a man, with a little love thrown in, love alone 
is to a woman. 

Lloyd Courtenay was a man any woman might have been proud 
to love, of ancient lineage and noble name, fair, bronzed and 
stalwart. What wonder that Vivyan’s eyes had rested upon him 
from the time that she began to know good from evil; and that 
when she heard him woo her with words that sounded strangely 
eloquent to unaccustomed ears, she wondered what there was in 
her to attract the love of a man like this. She was only a girl 
then, slim but not spare, lithe of form but rounded of outline, 
with a grace, a rare grace, of movement which alone was a charm 
toa man who had seen many women, and had been more than 
offered many loves. Vivyan Melcombe-Leigh was only Vivyan 
Melcombe then. The vast property from a distant cousin had not 
come to her, and with it the name which had once belonged to an 
ancestress of hers, and which had to be taken under the terms of 
her cousin’s will. 

She was a girl of nineteen, or thereabouts, in her guardian’s 
house, when Lloyd Courtenay asked for her heart, which she gave 
to him, if indeed it was not his already; and her hand, which 
she was destined not to bestow, as they stood together in the 
vast garden with the warm June sunshine without and the fiercer 
sunshine of love within. 

Lloyd was the younger son of an ancient stock, not too well 
endowed, with barely enough to maintain the elder branch in 
the station to which he was called, and with nothing worth 
speaking of for those who had the misfortune to come after. 
What business then had Lloyd to woo and win this delicate, 
portionless, beautiful maiden? No one then, of course, could 
forecast the cousin’s death, and the revelation of an eccentric 
and unexpected will. So thought half the country-side, or 
would have done doubtless, but the engagement was not yet 
proclaimed, So thought—and said with quite unnecessary force 
of language—Sir Freeling Courtenay, Lloyd’s more fortunate 
elder brother. So thought—but did not say—George Granville 
Armstrong, banker and squire, the wealthiest bachelor of the 
district, who had destined Vivyan Melcombe for himself. 

What Lloyd’s elder brother, Sir Freeling, may have thought 
was not at that time of very much moment to Lloyd. The 


younger son had never been in the habit of deferring much to 
VOL, LXXXIX, . Q 
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his senior even in less important matters. He was not very 
likely to take any advice from that quarter now upon a subject 
on which his heart was set. But Mr. George Granville Arm- 
strong’s opinion—and something more than an opinion—was 
quite a different matter, as will be seen directly, for reasons 
which will be duly set forth. 

The young people however had a whole month in which they 
thought of nothing but their love, a month of unalloyed happi- 
ness, of meetings which were bliss, and separations which were 
dreams of meeting again. And a month, be it remembered, is a 
long time to lovers, for love grows like a weed. 

They neither of them had any particular worldly goods; but 
the sky above was blue; nature was radiant; and they were 
young. Why bother about the morrow when to-day is so 
bright ? 

The test of time proved how deep one love was at any rate, 
perhaps both; who can tell? Of that time the rose she holds 
in her hands is now the only tangible relic. 


CuHaprTrer I, 
IN THE TOILS. 


I nave said that Lloyd Courtenay had nothing; but of course 
this was comparative. What he possessed would not keep himself 
with his present habits, much less a wife and possibilities. The 
small income he had was derived from two sources—a little 
property left him by his mother, and an agency. He super- 
intended and managed the estates of no less a person than Mr. 
George Granville Armstrong. They agreed well enough together 
until the master and the man loved the same maid, and the lady 
had the bad taste to prefer the acreless to the acred. After that 
things were not so smooth. George Armstrong was five or six 
and thirty, strong, broad-shouldered, riding fourteen stone, fond 
of country sports, but a keen business-man all the time. He 
had been very pleased to secure handsome Lloyd Courtenay as 
his agent, steeped to the lips, as the latter was, in details of farm 
management and forestry, and with an engineering turn which 
saved streams from overflowing their courses, detected flaws in 
bridges and banks in good time, and capable of designing a farm 
building at a pinch as well as any second-rate architect, at half 
the cost, which would both look well and answer all practical 
purposes. But when Lloyd Courtenay fell in love with Vivyan 
Melcombe things took quite a different turn; for the banker’s 
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cunning little eyes had taken the measure of Vivyan’s beauty of 
face and form, and marked it down as a desirable addition to a 
fine house, a large park, a staff of servants, and an ample income. 
Mr. Armstrong’s affection, if such it may be called, did not 
proceed further than this. Such as it was, it was sufficient for 
the purpose. When he was told that Vivyan returned the young 
man’s preference, by no less a person than his agent himself, 
Armstrong was inclined to look upon it as a mere piece of 
youthful folly, and to pass it by lightly. No engagement had 
been announced, and he felt sure that before anything definite 
was settled, one or both would change their minds. He himself 
had done the same sort of thing lots of times, and he was a 
bachelor now at six-and-thirty. A little reflection and observa- 
tion of the symptoms convinced him that the matter was more 
serious than he had at first thought. 

Mr. Armstrong began to look round for some obstacle to put in 
the way of the little game. Fate was kind, for it provided one to 
his hand. 

It happened that the banker had a little property in Norfolk, 
where he was in the habit of going now and then for shooting 
purposes, and to receive rents. Just as the month referred to in 
the Prologue drew to a close, the Norfolk bailiff fell ill and died. 
It therefore became necessary that some one should go down to 
see about another, and to set the affairs of the estate office in 
order for the new-comer. Under ordinary circumstances George 
Armstrong would have gone himself, but he thought it such a 
good opportunity of separating the lovers, even if only for a time, 
that he decided to send his agent instead. The plan answered 
beyond his utmost expectations. 

Lloyd went down to Norfolk readily enough, in spite of the 
wrench of saying good-bye to Vivyan. He was always ready for 
anything new—one of those sunny, eager temperaments which 
extract honey from flowers and weeds alike, by a process all their 
own. In a few days everything was in readiness for the new 
bailiff, who had been selected, but was not able to come for a 
couple of days after the work was finished. Lloyd had nothing 
to do, which is always dangerous for people of his temperament, 
and he must wait where he was to see the new man in possession. 

In an evil hour something—the papers or casual people he 
met, it does not matter which—suggested that a race meeting was 
on at Newmarket. Lloyd had been on to a race-course once or 
twice in his boyhood, but had no particular weakness for the 
pursuit, except the actual physical excitement which a race 
briskly contested and a shouting crowd naturally produce. 

Q 2 
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Nevertheless he decided to go. He had never been on “ the 
Heath,” and had heard much about it from more enthusiastic 
friends. Courtenay was a careless fellow, and had brought 
scarcely anything more with him than would just pay for his 
ticket. He was not, therefore, in danger of losing anything, a 
not uncommon pastime at Newmarket. 

He was just on the point of starting next morning for the 
station, and had locked the office door, when a farmer, the largest 
on the estate, came up to pay his rent, which had been considerably 
in arrear. The farmer had had a lucky deal, and he came to hand 
over a trifle under two hundred pounds. Lloyd had no time to 
return to his desk if the train was to be caught, so he promised 
to send a receipt, and thrust the notes into a pocket-book. The 
farmer had paid him the same notes he had himself received from 
some transactions in cattle. The pocket-book was put back again 
into the breast-pocket of his coat. 

Courtenay had no earthly intention of betting when he started, 
and was indeed, as he considered, saved from the suggestion of 
temptation by having no money to speculate with. But the air 
of Newmarket is heavy with the instinct of bookmaking. The 
train was of course full of people, whose one thought was the 
horses, the jockeys, and the odds. Outside the station Lloyd met 
a casual acquaintance, whom he was glad to join for mere 
companionship sake, in the bustling and not over polite crowd. 
Mr. Anderson had the day’s racing at his finger ends, and soon 
Lloyd likewise was armed with'a card or “c’rect card of the day’s 
racing,” to give it its full local dignity of nomenclature. 
Unfortunately, too, Mr. Anderson knew exactly what was going 
to win the principal race of the day; always a dangerous piece of 
information to possess, as more often than not special information 
before a race is apt to be very expensive afterwards. He also had 
his ideas about the first fixture, in which only five horses had 
accepted, and four eventually appeared on the board. Courtenay 
took no part; but he stood by when his friend handed in his ten- 
pound note, and he also saw him receive back his own with slight 
usury afterwards. This is unfortunately very stimulating to the 
racing novice. 

The second race was a very open one for juveniles, which 
Anderson, who was by no means a novice, let alone, and 
wisely. 

There was an interval between the second and third, and 
Anderson strongly advised Courtenay, as they walked about the 
course and looked in at the saddling paddock, to follow his 
example and put a “ pony” on “ Karkoss,” which was sure to win. 
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Karkoss was the second favourite, and odds were being laid against 
him of three to one. 

“ Let me put on your ‘pony’ with mine. I had the tip from a 
man who knows all about racing. He said there were only two 
certainties in the day: Foxglove for the first race—and you saw 
how easily he cantered in—and Karkoss for the third. I only 
saw him again just now, and he told me he had three hundred on 
at four to one. It will see a shorter price yet unless we make 
haste.” A bottle of champagne- vile gooseberry—helped to 
screw Courtenay’s courage to the sticking point. 

Out of the pocket-book came five-and-twenty pounds, which were 
duly placed in the bookmaker’s hands. Lloyd satisfied his con- 
science that it was only “a loan,” to be repaid the moment the 
race was over. 

“Come on, now,” said Anderson, “let us go over to the other 
side, and we shall see the race splendidly.” 

“All right; only how about our money? Is the bookmaker 
straight if we lose sight of him?” Courtenay knew all about 
welching ; but Anderson assured him all was right. He knew 
his London address, and had often made bets with him before. 

So over they went. Karkoss certainly acquitted himself well in 
the preliminary canter. In the distance they could see the line 
of horses ; now one kicked up his heels, and then another, causing 
delay. The suspense was breathless. At last “They are off!” 
rings from a thousand throats. Here they come. What a noble 
stretch of turf it is! Now they are breasting the hill. “ Karkoss 
wins—Karkoss wins in a canter!” What a shout there is. The 
friends take it up, although they cannot distinguish the horses 
one bit. Still Karkoss ought to win. At last they see “ yellow 
and black” stripes opposite to them, apparently far in advance of 
his field. At this moment there is another cry, just as loud but 
not so jubilant as the other: “ White Heart walks in—White 
Heart wins in a canter!” By the railing is a small black horse 
extended, but apparently not urged, while the jockey of Karkoss 
close to is “riding” his utmost with whip and spur. The black 
horse shoots out—“ White Heart” has won. He was a despised 
outsider. Anderson will not believe it, until the numbers go up, 
9, 5, 3. Nine is White Heart; five is Karkoss. There is no 
necessity to go and look for the bookmaker, as the money is his, 
not theirs. This “certainty” has gone the way of countless 
other “ certainties,” equally dependable. 

Lloyd had had enough of betting, but he remained until the 
racing was over. There was a dense crowd on the road between 
the course and the town. The platform was thronged. The 
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friends were parted, Anderson getting into a moving train while 
Courtenay waited. Eventually he squeezed into another, having 
to stand up the greater part of the way home. They had passed 
a station or two when Lloyd bethought him of his pocket-book. 
He felt in his breast pocket, where it had been put safely back 
after the twenty-five pounds were taken out. The pocket was 
empty. The book with its valuable contents was not there. 
Lloyd turned sick at heart. He turned his other pocket out, in 
a vain hope that inadvertently some other receptacle contained 
the missing property. Everything else was safe, even to his 
watch; but no pocket-book rewarded the diligent search. No 
doubt the thief had seen the notes when the agent took the 
others out, had watched his opportunity, and stolen the notes 
during the press at the station. 

Lloyd Courtenay’s feelings, as he returned home, may be better 
imagined than described. The thing could not have happened 
more terribly. If he had lost the whole two hundred the 
matter would not have been nearly so serious, but five-and- 
twenty had been betted away. There was no dishonesty about 
the intention. On his return home he could easily have replaced 
the smaller amount, and no one would have been the wiser. But 
two hundred pounds, or thereabouts, was quite a different thing. 
He would have to whistle for so large a sum. He could not help 
feeling that he was ina great dilemma. His employer must be 
told, and at once ; but to tell him anything he must tell him all. 
A rogue would of course have said outright that the whole had 
been stolen. But Lloyd Courtenay, although weak, easy-going, 
and too much open to persuasion, was a gentleman, and had 
never told a lie in his life. Mr. Armstrong had always been kind 
to him, and although the two men had the instinctive feeling of 
not much love being lost between them, still the agent expected 
lenient treatment, even if combined with a severe reprimand. 
He was happily unconscious that any new cause had arisen to 
sharpen the resentment of master towards servant. 

The next morning Mr. Armstrong received the following letter : 


“ Dear Sm, 

“The business you sent me about is nearly completed, and I 
think satisfactorily. The new bailiff, who seems an exceptionally 
sharp man, comes in to-morrow night. He is well up to his 
work, and understands the Norfolk customs and the capabilities of 
the soil. I should have left this to tell you on my return, but 
a graver matter has unfortunately arisen. In great sorrow and 
shame I have to make a confession. This morning early I had 
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fixed to go to Newmarket. Just before starting, Farmer Brown 
of Hayfield Cross came to pay me nearly two hundred pounds, 
rent, which you were aware was overdue. I put the notes into 
my pocket-book. On the course I wanted five-and-twenty 
pounds to make a bet. Unfortunately I had come away without 
money of my own, and knowing I could repay immediately on 
return, I borrowed the sum out of Farmer Brown’s money. The 
bet was lost. Most unfortunately, either on leaving the course, 
or at the crowded station, the pocket-book containing the notes 
was stolen, and in my haste I had not taken the number. I 
cannot tell you how much this affair distresses me. Now that I 
look back upon making a bet with your money I feel the matter 
is very different from what I thought it. I trust you will 
forgive me, and the whole sum shall be repaid as soon as possible. 
“Believe me to be, with deepest regret, 
“ Yours, 
“ Lioyp CourTENnay.” 


There was no time for an answer to be received before the 
agent’s return, as he left by the night train after the bailiff had 
arrived, 

Courtenay had two or three hours in bed, and then, as soon as 
he could, went to see Mr. Armstrong. The hour was early, but 
the banker had finished breakfast and was sitting in his office. 
The agent was shown in by the maid. Mr. Armstrong bowed 
stiffly, but took no notice of the proffered hand. There was an 
iron-grey look about his eyes and brows which boded no good to 
his visitor. The latter felt his heart sink within him for the 
second time. 

The banker began the conversation. 

“T received your letter, sir, and have carefully considered the 
matter you related to me. I suppose that you have nothing 
more to tell me than what you were pleased to put down here.” 

The last words were spoken with a sarcastic intonation which 
was not lost upon Lloyd, although he failed to understand the 
covert meaning. 

“Have you anything more to add?” 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

“Tam not very much troubled to consider whether you have 
told me the truth, or a part of it, or a pack of lies.” 

Courtenay flushed crimson, and advanced a step or two. The 
banker waved him back. 

“As I said,” he went on, “I am not disposed to consider 
whether you lost the whole at this rascally meeting to which you 
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went, or whether you only lost part and had the rest stolen. I 
am content to go by your letter. You are aware, sir, that, by your 
own words, you stand convicted of theft. You have brought your- 
self within the pale of the law.” 

Courtenay started. This aspect of the question had never 
even occurred to him. 


“ But, sir, surely it can never be your intention to look at the 
matter in so severe a light?” 

“Not only is that my only view of it; but yesterday I laid 
your epistle, which was full of high-flown sentiment, before my 
London solicitor, and his opinion distinctly coincided with my 
own. Ihave made out, in my capacity asa magistrate, a warrant 
for your arrest, and the officers, whose duty it is to carry it out, 
are in the next room.” 

The words seemed to stick in poor Lloyd’s throat. All the 
memory of his past life came up before him. It had been a 
pleasant, open, careless existence. Then it had wonderfully 
deepened with his love to Vivyan; and although they were poor, 
hope was strong, and the future looked bright in the sunlight of 
joy and love. Now it was all dark. The black cloud had come, 
and all was terrible shadow. Lloyd looked at Mr. Armstrong to 
see if there were any signs of relenting. The face was hard, and 
grey, and set. There were none. The agent grew years older 
during the brief silence. The only sounds consisted of the 
ticking of a solemn-looking ebony clock on the mantelpiece, and 
the breathing of a black-and-tan terrier on tke rug, which lay 
asleep, happily unconscious of mortal woe so near at hand. 

“Do you then, sir, mean to proceed to extremities? You 
know it will be utter ruin to me; that I am plighted, if not 
openly engaged to be married——” Lloyd broke down. 

There was another pause. Then the banker spoke once more. 

“T have considered all this, and for the sake of your family, 
and your comparative youth, I have decided, against my better 
judgment, not to send you to prison, provided certain indispen- 
sable conditions are complied with.” 

“What are they, sir?” 

“The first is, that you leave the country immediately ; do not 
return to it until you receive my sanction, living, or hear 
positively of my death. The second is, that you speak to no one 
and communicate to no one the cause of your departure, now or 
afterwards, without my permission.” 

Lloyd paused before he answered. He was in the toils, and he 
felt it. 


“These are fearfully hard, sir!” 
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“ Not for a felon,” with a marked stress on the word. 

“But how about Miss Melcombe?” The question choked 
him. 

“ You shall write her a letter which I will dictate.” 

There was no way of escape, and at last the unhappy letter was 
written. It ran as follows :— 


“ Dear Miss Metcomse, 

“T have hopelessly compromised myself in a way which 
places an impassable barrier between us. My employer, Mr. 
Armstrong, has most generously overlooked my fault, but under 
the condition that I leave this country for ever. I trust you will 
find some one far worthier than I. Believe me, in deep sorrow 
and shame, 

“Your faithful 
“ Luoyp CourTENAY.” 


The agent pleaded for some alteration in the terms, a word of 
the awiul regret and burning love that was in his heart, but his 
judge was inexorable. At mid-day he was on his way for South- 
ainpton, en route for America. 


Cuapter II. 
FATE; THE AVENGER. 


Vivyan Metcompe had given her soul, as well as her promise of 
life, to Lloyd Courtenay. Their love was mutual, but hers was 
infinitely the deeper of the two, just as her nature was by far the 
stronger. Before marriage the fact that the advantage of 
character is on the woman’s side matters comparatively little. 
There is a glamour about love-making which is not dispelled by 
the minutiz of too close an acquaintanceship. After the tie is 
secured, and intimate life begins, reason reasserts itself, and the 
man and the woman become to each other what they really are. 
Hitherto they have been shadows walking in a moonlight mist, 
or in the dawn haze of opening day. Now the daylight shines 
full into every crevice and cranny, every nook and gable of 
character and life. Some life relationships benefit considerably 
by this. Many do not. It can never be right that the woman 
should tread the pathway of life with firmer foot than her com- 
panion. To say all this of Vivyan is not for a moment to deprive 
her of womanliness. Her strength was a strength of gentleness, 
a strength to love, and if need be endure—a strength to follow if 
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one be found worthy to lead. It could only show as strength by 
the side of weakness ; united with a fibrous tissue of masculine 
tenacity it would assume its proper sphere. 

For these reasons the marriage, could it ever have taken place, 
between Lloyd Courtenay and Vivyan Melcombe would probably 
never have been an entirely happy one. It was not in the former 
to wholly satisfy the latter. Unfortunately the girl did not know 
this. She was intoxicated with the new joy of a man’s love, 
wholly her own; her fancy had painted it all she wished. It 
had been joy to part—that they might meet again. It had been 
infinite joy to meet. Her love had coloured her dreams, and had 
shone about her daily path. It was the one thing which was all 
her own; which no one shared. 

The abrupt letter dashed this brimming cup to the ground, 
and emptied it as a libation to fate. Marriage would have 
drained it, drop by drop, until only the handsome exterior 
remained. 

Vivyan was heart-broken. The shame shadow rested on her 
as wellason him. She felt she should never hold up her head 
again. Her love remained, but as a blasted tree struck by the 
summer lightning. 

For a year this awful unexpected sorrow preyed upon her 
with giant force. It might have continued to do so for years to 
come. 

But the unexpected happened. A distant cousin left her his 
house and broad lands, an ample estate, and a new name which 
she was to take with it. She was no longer to be Vivyan 
Melcombe only, but Vivyan Melcombe-Leigh. From that moment 
she held up her head once more. She was like a soldier, con- 
victed of some slight fault, and afterwards sent by his commander, 
who through it all has had full confidence in him, to head a 
charge, or scale a redoubt, or do some service requiring tenacity 
and courage. Her cousin knew little of her, and had no such 
intention in making his will. But that mattered nothing. The 
effect was the same. She felt once more the world trusted her, 
just as before she had felt that it did not. Both were alike born 
of a morbid feeling, the result of that sudden blow. It was a 
strong nature unhinged, to which the new mission proved a 
valuable tonic. So far Vivyan. 

How about George Armstrong? He knew, of course, he had 
done a foul wrong. Lloyd was technically guilty; but his 
knowledge of the steward’s nature told the banker that he was 
morally innocent. Nothing but the gross selfishness of the man, 
allied with a hard nature, would have dictated the course he had 
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pursued. After it was done he repented it daily. He repented 
it more than all because he was as far off, if not further off than 
ever, from the object at which he aimed. 

Some six months after Lloyd Courtenay’s sudden departure, 
the banker called one afternoon at Miss Melcombe’s guardian’s 
house, and for the first time since the breaking off of her old 
engagement; found her alone. She was in a small drawing-room 
at the end of the house, listless as usual. 

For the only time in that year Vivyan woke up to her full 
strength, and blazed. Her womanly acuteness had told her 
pretty nearly the truth. Mr. Armstrong had had an obvious 
motive in sending her lover away, and the present visit was the 
result. 

The banker urged his suit with the manner he considered most 
fascinating. The young girl heard him in silence for a few 
minutes, while she gathered up her forces. Then she turned 
upon him with scathing irony. 

“So, Mr. Armstrong! this is the scene for which the way was 
prepared six months ago. Do not think that letter deceived me. 
You wrote it, even if you used my poor Lloyd’s hand to hold the 
pen. Perhaps you thought that by meanly getting rid of a rival you 
would secure me yourself. Do not imagine it for a moment. I 
have given my heart to the man you hate, and whom you have 
foully wronged, and it will never be given to you!” Vivyan was 
perfectly breathless with anger and scorn, and the overflow of 
her own thoughts, long dammed up. 

Mr. Armstrong actually lost his temper. 

“Tf it had not been for me your precious lover would now be 
serving his time as a felon, at the expense of her Majesty.” He 
felt as he rode away that he had not materially advanced his 


suit ; and to a man it is not quite the satisfaction it is to a woman 
that he has had the last word. 


Thus seven years passed away. The girl had become a woman. 
It way be safely said that Miss Melcombe-Leigh was the most 
admired woman in the county. Her stately beauty and magni- 
ficent carriage were suited to the position she held, and the fine 
property over which she ruled. But lovers she had none. 
Encouragement to the first advances did not shine out of the clear 
glance of those dark eyes. Men were in the habit of saying: 

“Vivyan Leigh is a fine woman, not a doubt of it, and Leigh 
Manor is a splendid property, but our generation hasn’t got the 
pluck, somehow. Now our fathers, or better still grandfathers, 
would have carried her off across their saddle-bows, willy-nilly.” 
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The women said that she was only waiting for the first 
swaggering adventurer with a brass face and a glib tongue. 

Vivyan recked little of all the talk. The adventurer, at any 
rate, did not come. She did her duty; and was true to a dead 
love, which only slumbered after all. 

Thus seven years and a trifle over passed. Thesummer had come, 
and with it a general election which had been fought unusually 
bitterly. At the close, after the poll was declared, a considerable 
riot ensued, half the windows of the town were broken, and a few 
heads were the worse for wear. George Armstrong had never 
been a popular landlord, with tenants or labourers. He was 
liberal at times, but always hard. .No one turned to him for 
sympathy, for they felt instinctively that he had none to give. 
The poor accepted his charity, when it pleased him to be 
charitable, but knew there was no love, human or divine, at the 
bottom of it. His decisions, as a magistrate, were always 
terribly severe, especially on vagrants and poachers. Altogether 
the district did not love George Granville Armstrong, squire and 
banker. 

They had liked him less since Lloyd Courtenay went away, 
partly because they fancied the hard Justice had something to do 
with it, partly because the agent had stood between them, and, as 
far as he could, smoothed matters over, tempering the rough 
justice of the one, and restraining the dislike of the other. 

It fell to Mr. Armstrong’s lot to occupy the chair when the 
bench of magistrates tried the rioters, several of whom had been 
run in by the police. His voice actually influenced the decision 
and the sentences, making them as severe as possible. Worse 
than this, being in the chair, it fell to George Armstrong’s lot to 
pronounce judgment, which he did in unsparing language. All 
the prisoners being local people, the court was crowded with 
friends and relatives, who sympathised as openly as they dared 
with the men in the dock. After the sitting was over, Mr. 
Armstrong mounted his horse, which was being led up and down 
before the door by a groom. It was an animal of great beauty 
and symmetry, almost black, but with a splash of white close to the 
saddle. As the banker mounted, the crowd, which gathered 
courage with numbers, set up a hiss, and a stone was flung of no 
great size, which struck the horseman on the hat. The banker 
was furious. The hot blood mounted to his temples. He raised 
his crop, a heavy riding-whip with leathern thong, wheeled his 
horse, rode into the thick of the throng, and struck to right and 
left. In his anger his aim was not good; besides, he was half 
blinded with rage. The leather of his hunting-whip descended 
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on the face of a woman who was unable to get out of the way. A 
moment afterwards Armstrong wheeled his horse, and, followed 
by his groom, rode rapidly homewards. The blow raised an ugly 
red welt on the woman’s face. She was the good-looking wife of 
a blacksmith, who was standing with his arms folded at no great 
distance, but not near enough to seize the horse, or a struggle 
would have ensued. Ben Manser occasionally varied the labours 
of the anvil by a night excursion over the neighbouring woods. 
Probably he was an admirer of the effect of moonlight on land- 
scape. At any rate he had never been caught with game upon 
him, but he had twice been convicted of trespassing. On both 
occasions Mr. Armstrong, who was a born magistrate, and 
seldom away from his place, had been the legal instrument of 
punishment. Consequently there had been no love before between 
Ben Manser and the worthy banker. His feelings on this occasion 
may be imagined. True, he occasionally chastised his somewhat 
gossipy wife himself, but that is quite a different thing from caring 
about other people doing it. However, whatever he may have 
felt, beyond an awful expletive despatched after the retreating 
horseman, he kept his thoughts to himself. Neither was he to be 
drawn, as most people expected, when he joined the circle at the 
Blue Boar the same night. Those who knew him said this was a 
bad sign, and that big Ben meant mischief. 


Cuapter III. 
THE VENDETTA. 


Taree nights after the scene outside the Court House, the 
banker was to dine with a friend some six miles from his own 
house. Saturday had been the day of the magistrates’ decision. 
Tuesday was the day named for the dinner. Amongst his letters 
in the morning was a missive which did not look particularly 
inviting. The cover was dirty, the direction almost illegible, 
either by intention or from sheer ignorance of penmanship. The 
magistrate opened it first, out of curiosity ; he knew pretty well 
what the others were likely to contain. This might be anything. 
There is a fascination about the unknown. Within was a long 
sheet of paper loosely folded. Opening it, there appeared the 
words at the top of the page, “ Better order your,” and below a 
grim-looking coffin, not badly drawn. In fact the whole indi- 
cated a better knowledge of draughtsmanship than penmanship. 
The coffin had been supplied with some large nails all round near the 
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edge, to indicate, probably, that no expense need be spared in 
the preparations for the prospective interment. 

Mr. Armstrong was a man almost without nerves, but he also 
knew perfectly the condition of the country, the estimation in 
which he personally was held, and the lawlessness of a large 
proportion of the inhabitants. A coward would probably not 
have ventured out at night for some time to come—there was no 
danger in the daylight—a fool would have gone and thought no 
more about it. George Armstrong was neither. He reached 
down a trusty revolver, primed it, put the weapon in the breast 
pocket of his coat, and thus armed thought no more on the 
subject. The banker rode the black horse with a white splash, 
dressed in the evening costume which is common to the opposite 
poles of the social scale—the waited on and the waiters—covered 
with an overcoat of light texture, with his dress shoes in his 
pocket. 

On the way and at the dinner nothing particular occurred. 
It was remarked afterwards, by his host and others, that there 
was an angry red line across his brow all the evening, as if the 
result of a blow, but no comment was made upon it at the time. 

Armstrong started from Raymond Hall, where he had been 
dining, at 11.15 p.m. He was the last to leave, as his host, 
who was likewise a magistrate, kept him some minutes at 
the end of the evening to discuss the recent riots, and the 
probable results of the polls which were yet undecided. 

The night was dark, save for the light of the stars which 
studded the heavens. The moon in the infancy of its first 
quarter shed no light upon the scene. All was quiet, save for 
the tread of his own good steed upon the road. Ranger, the 
black hunter, might be trusted to find his own way home, so the 
banker rested the reins carelessly upon his neck. Night is 
the time for reverie, for thoughts of the past and the future. 
Among the guests, with whom he had recently dined, had been 
included Sir Freeling Courtenay, Lloyd’s elder brother. When 
the ladies retired they had sat next each other. Both probably 
had thought of the absent one, although neither mentioned him. 
This circumstance may account for the fact that his old agent 
kept forcing himself into the squire’s mind, as he rode along, 
more than he had ever done during the seven years that had 
elapsed since the rough sentence of banishment was passed. 

George Armstrong strove to drive away the thought of the 
wrong which ought to have been forgotten long ago. Once he 
struck the black horse violently with his riding-whip, causing it 
to rear and plunge, simply because he was so angry with him- 
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self to think that his thoughts would keep running into one 
channel. 

In a wood through which the road ran, a curious sight might 
have been seen by anyone with the eye of a fox, an owl, or a 
hawk, any time the last hour or two. A man was crouching in 
the dense cover, with his head peeping carefully out every now 
and then to catch the most distant sounds. Now and again an 
arm would come out bare and brawny, as if to prevent itself from 
getting cramped. The hand grasped a thick, but lithe, switch. 
No one would have doubted that the hero of the wood was a 
poacher ; but if so, it was curious that his attention was turned 
rather to the road before him than to the wood behind him. 
There was a patient watchfulness, too, about the silent figure 
which certainly seemed to augur ill for somebody or something. 

The banker rode along at a quiet pace. It was almost mid- 
night when he entered the wood, which was not very far from 
his own door. As he entered it a sound struck the ear of the 
watcher. It was that of a horse’s hoofs, advancing at a cautious 
pace. All around was very still and dark. The man, whoever 
it was, could not even see the opposite hedge. A white stone in 
the middle of the road was the only thing visible, besides the 
stars which gleamed through the opening which separated the 
tree tops on either side of the road. It was the very spot and 
night for a vendetta, if such were contemplated. 

The sounds became nearer and clearer. The horseman ap- 
proached. Now there could be no question that there was a 
connection between the two, between the man who waited and 
the man who came. . 

The former rose up to his full height. His eyes blazed. The 
strong switch swayed nervously in his hand. The horse was 
opposite to him, and then he sprung out. One second to satisfy 
himself that this was the man he wanted, which the white splash 
on the black horse determined at once, then he seized the bridle 
and rained blow after blow upon the banker’s face and head. The 
first knocked his hat off; the rest descended on brow and cheek 
and shoulder, making him reel in the saddle. ‘Take that, and 
that, and that!” shouted the assailant, as he dealt the merciless 
blows. There could be no question now who it was, this midnight 
watcher. It was Ben Manser the blacksmith of Tollington. But 
Armstrong, though daunted for a moment by the suddenness of 
the attack, was not a man lightly to be beaten without a return. 
Quick as lightning he drew his revolver and fired. As he fired 
half blinded by the blows, either his aim was uncertain, or the 
good horse, frightened too, swerved beneath him. At any rate, 
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whatever the cause, the bullet, intended for Manser, struck the 
horse itself behind the ear a blow which would be fatal in a few 
seconds. Ranger reared up straight on end, and then fell back 
heavily on its master. Big Ben bent for a moment over the 
crushed form, saw that the horse was dead and its rider nearly 
so, and then fled. The vengeance was more complete than he 
expected it to be, notwithstanding the suggestive coffin with its 
adornment of nails. 

Armstrong was not dead, only dying. He lay with his horse 
across his chest until morning, barely breathing. Thus they were 
found by a farm labourer, a horsekeeper, going early to his duties. 
This man soon summoned his mates from some neighbouring 
cottages, and together they carried the banker to his own house, 
the distance being slightly greater than to the nearest labourer’s 
dwelling, but the alternative accommodation was not considered 
sufficient for the dying squire. A doctor was soon in attendance, 
and although pronouncing the case hopeless from the first, directed 
his efforts to a restoration of consciousness. 

In this he was successful. As soon as it was accomplished, Mr. 
Armstrong put the most searching enquiries as to possibility of 
recovery, declining at the same time even to hazard a suggestion 
as to his assailant. The doctor sought at first to evade his 
patient’s enquiries, but although the lower limbs were a wreck, the 
grey eyes were as clear as ever, and the dying man would know 
the truth. There never had been a chance, as all the country side 
was aware, of evading George Armstrong’s scrutiny. There was 
just as little now. When he had extracted the truth he directed 
his groom to be summoned, and ordered him to ride over and ask 
Vivyan Leigh to come over and see him. 

Naturally puzzled at this strange request, she complied at once, 
and in less than an hour Vivyan was in the house. She was 
expected, and immediately on her arrival was shown by the 
doctor himself into the room in which the patient lay on a 
couch. 

The sight that greeted her gaze as she entered was engraven 
on Vivyan’s mental vision ever afterwards with a freshness never 
to be effaced. The venetian blind had been drawn down, but 
stood partially open. On the sofa, supported by pillows, lay 
Armstrong with his white drawn face; a muscular contraction 
passed over the upper part of his limbs, affecting the coverlet 
every now and then; all the lower part was strangely still, with a 
stillness that pervaded the onlooker. It was dead already. 
Vivyan, in spite of herself, in spite of the repulsion she had ever 
felt towards this man, was deeply moved. Her womanhood went 
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out to this awful spectacle of ruined manhood, and the tears came 
and fell unbidden. 

He asked her to come near, and told his tale, that tale of seven 
years ago, as a man would who did not know whether each breath 
might be his last. 

Vivyan heard him in silence, and then she cried to herself, more 
for her dead love than for him. 

Armstrong waited a little while, and then he said, very gently : 
“T sent for you for two reasons. In the first place, to undo as far 
as I could my great wrong. In the second place, to ask you to 
forgive a dying man. Can you, will you forgive me?” He 
looked at her wistfully, as a strange, far-away unearthly light 
seemed to play about his lips, and to shine out of his eyes. For 
a moment Vivyan was silent. Then she said, very reverently and 
slowly : 

“TJ forgive you; and I pray from the bottom of my heart God 
to forgive you too.” 

These were the last words Armstrong heard. The light 
deepened for a moment, then flickered, then went out altogether. 
With the light the life was gone, to the Unseen from whence it 
had come. 


Tue EpiLoave. 


No one had heard of Lloyd Courtenay for seven years. It was 
hardly to be expected that he would have written, bound over as 
he was not to explain the reason for his hurried departure. 

After the death recorded at the end of the last chapter Vivyan 
Melcombe-Leigh spared no expense in advertising the fact, and in 
inviting the exile to return. The following advertisement, put 
together by her lawyers, appeared from time to time in the 
principal American, Colonial, and English newspapers, beneath an 
announcement worded in the ordinary way of the death of George 
Granville Armstrong— 

“Mr. Lloyd Courtenay is requested to at once return to his 
friends. Allis understood. A welcome awaits him.” 

But to no purpose. Summer gave place to autumn; autumn 
to winter. It was the night described in the opening sentences 
of this story. Snow had been falling heavily all day. After 
dinner, which was served in the small dining-room, Vivyan was 
strangely restless. Her usual quiet had given place to a nervous 
irritability which was wholly strange to her. Throughout the 
day the presence of her old lover had been more than usually 
with her. The feeling strengthened as the night advanced. 
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Vivyan rang her bell early for tea, retired to her room imme- 
diately she had partaken of it, dismissed her maid after she had 
taken down her hair and put on a light wrap. Something 
impelled her to take out the rose from its hiding-place. She had 
not done so for a long time. She looked long and fixedly at it, 
living over again the past. Then she shut the drawer, closed 
the escritoire, and went and sat down in an easy-chair by the 
fire. The wind sounded in the chimney, and the icy cold even 
made itself felt in the warm room, with a penetration which fire 
and curtains could not effectually prevent. It was not exactly 
cold, but suggested cold without. Vivyan heaped a couple of 
logs from a wood basket on the fire, shaded her head with her 
hand, and fell into a reverie. The reverie became sleep. In 
her sleep a horror fell upon her. She saw again the room in 
which the banker lay dying, the pictures on the walls, the 
pattern of the carpet, the tracery of the delicate French paper, 
the bed, half-tester, with its heavy hangings, the still limbs. 
It almost seemed that in her sleep she strove not to look upon 
the bed’s head, and the pillow upon which a face rested. Never- 
theless fate was too strong for her. She did look upon it; but, 
with a shudder which convulsed her frame without waking her, 
she recognised that it was not George Armstrong—but Lloyd 
Courtenay, who lay there cold and still. 

Then the scene changed and Courtenay was offering her a rose. 
As he did so he became dim and vanished. The rose died in her 
hands, and seemed to sting her by its touch as though a very 
viper. 

Now she was on board a boat alone with Lloyd on the water. 
He took her hand and gazed into her eyes with looks of adoring 
love, as he had done the night of the betrothal. He was going 
to embrace her, when Armstrong’s face appeared behind, and 
flung him into the sea. As she saw him with a look of mortal 
agony on his features, and a despairing cry on his lips, the visions 
passed and she awoke. 

It was midnight. The fire had nearly burnt itself out; only 
a few red embers remained. The bedroom was getting deathly 
cold. Still Vivyan did not seem inclined to get into bed. The 
influence of the visions remained upon her. She felt—and 
nothing could shake it off—that her lover was near to her. 

Suddenly there came a loud ring at the bell, which reverberated 
through the silent, echo-full house. This was followed by- the 
baying of the carriage dog from his kennel in the courtyard. 
An awful darkness of suspense, fear, superstitious dread seized 
upon Vivyan’s heart-strings. She strove to cry, but no sound came. 
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But hers was a courageous nature which soon rallies. She put 
on a heavy cloak, and went out into the passage, carrying a 
chamber candlestick with a candle in it, hastily lighted. Soon 
the butler appeared, hurrying into his clothes, half asleep, and 
not quite knowing what had aroused him. 

Together they descended the stairs. Before the great hall 
door could be unlocked they were joined by a footman, who had 
taken a minute longer to dress. At last the door was unfastened 
and thrown open. Beyond all was darkness in the thickly-falling 
snow, but close to was something, not yet quite covered. It was 
a man lying at the very doorstep, who must have had just 
strength enough to pull the bell and then have fallen. An awful 
sinking at the heart told Vivyan who it was. If she had seen 
him clearly nothing could have made her more sure. Together 
the men bore the inanimate form, and placed it gently on the 
sofa of the room in which their mistress had so recently dined. 

Then they brushed the snow off him, and carefully wiped his 
face. It was indeed Lloyd Courtenay, but so old, so worn, so 
wan, so terribly altered and aged, only Vivyan recognised him. 
He must have been a dying man when he turned homewards, and 
the last struggle through the snow had done its final work. And 
yet not quite final. The heart still pulsed slightly. Vivyan 
knelt by his side with her arms round his neck. The groom 
went round to the stables to saddle a horse to fetch a doctor. 
But no earthly skill could avail anything. Vivyan felt this with 
a bitterness of despair, as she chafed the brow, and showered on 
lips and hair kiss after kiss. Even the servants felt it was a 
very sacred scene, and withdrew to the other end of the room. 
For one moment Lloyd opened his eyes, those eyes which had 
once been so beautiful, but were now filmy in death. He looked 
round. Then his eyes settled on Vivyan’s face. Their gaze 
softened strangely ‘as he looked into her eyes, an almost dog-like 
expression of fidelity and love came over him, and from the depths 
of his very being spoke to her inmost soul. It was only for a 
moment: then a deep drawn sigh, as of a weary child, once lost 
and wandering from home, now safe in its mother’s arms with head 
pillowed on her breast: then rest, abiding, everlasting. 

* * * o * 

So men pass into sleep: but love dies not; because love is 
eternal, That only grows brighter and purer in the waiting time, 
as it prepares once more to unite severed hearts on the further 
shore. 
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Che Gods of Greece. 


Asout the middle of the sixth century before Christ, Croesus, 
the warlike and wealthy king of Asia Minor, had a mighty purpose 
brewing in his head. This was no less than the subjugation of 
Persia, then under the rule of the celebrated Cyrus; and the 
enterprise which lay before Croesus was too vast to permit him to 
neglect any attainable counsel in regard of it. In particular, the 
primary question of all, “Shall I, or shall I not, enter upon this 
war?” had to be definitely determined. 

Croesus was no Greek; and as he had conquered the Greek 
cities on the Asiatic continent, he might be excused for thinking 
himself more powerful than any Greek state; but before the 
divinities of Greece he bowed down in reverence. The great 
oracle of Delphi was then at the very height of its reputation. 
No other religious centre in the known world was comparable to 
it. For Jerusalem, long stripped of its ancient glory, now lay in 
ashes, a tenantless desert ; the race of Israel were scattered to 
the winds of heaven. But even Delphi stood not alone in the 
Greek world; countless were the shrines in which Zeus and 
Apollo received the veneration of men, and their responses to 
their suppliants were treasured up for the wonder and instruction 
of future generations. These and their compeers were then the 
advisers by whose counsel Croesus resolved to be guided in the 
question which so deeply concerned him. 

Yet however religiously disposed, Croesus was “ canny ;” besides, 
he was sufficiently remote from the Greek world not to be wholly 
overpowered by the reverence which he genuinely entertained ; 
therefore, in fine, he resolved to test the power of the oracles 
before taking their advice as to the matter in hand. His method 
was as follows. Despatching from Sardis eight messengers to the 
eight oracles of highest reputation, he bade each messenger, on 
the hundredth day after leaving that city, put to the deity of the 
shrine to which he had been sent this simple yet puzzling 
question: “ What is Croesus doing now?” And as Croesus him- 
self, at the date when the messengers left Sardis, had by no means 
made up his mind as to what he would do on the hundredth day 
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from then, it would seem that the answer to the question must be 
hidden from all except true supernatural power. We cannot be 
surprised to learn that six out of the eight oracles succumbed. 
But the oracle of Amphiaraus, we gather, made a fair guess; and 
Delphi succeeded even better; the Pythian priestess gave, in all 
points, a true reply. Stately were the verses in which Apollo, 
through her mouth, met the royal inquirer: “I know,” he pro- 
claimed, ‘‘ the number of the sands on the shore, and the bounds 
of the sea: I understand him who is deaf, and I hear him who 
speaks not a word. There reaches me the smell of a tortoise boiled 
together with lamb’s flesh in a vessel of copper—copper above 
and copper below.’ In these words did the Delphic oracle 
describe exactly what Croesus in reality was doing at the moment 
when the question was put; and that monarch, altogether con- 
vinced of the omniscience of Apollo, sent now to ask the question 
which in truth he had at heart : “Shall I succeed if I make war upon 
Cyrus?” A second time did the oracle make reply: ‘“ Croesus, if 
he crosses the river Halys, will destroy a great empire.” Now, 
indeed, the monarch was overjoyed ; he took the answer as a sure 
prophecy of his success; he crossed the river Halys with an army, 
and—alas! was defeated and taken prisoner by Cyrus. His whole 
kingdom became a part of the Persian Empire. In the keenness 
of his disappointment, he sent to reproach Apollo for having so 
grievously misled him, which seemed indeed all the harder, as 
Croesus, in his enthusiastic but premature gratitude, had sent to 
Delphi magnificent gifts of gold, such as we read of with wonder, 
and could hardly believe, but that Herodotus, with his own eyes, 
saw them a century afterwards. Delphi, however, was no whit 
abashed ; and Apollo, through the priestess, simply told Croesus 
that he ought to have asked whose kingdom it was, the destruction 
of which was foretold by the inspired voice. 

Now we must not absolutely assume the truth of this curious 
story of the dealings of Croesus with the oracle; and if we were 
disposed to credit Delphi with miraculous knowledge, the whole 
history of the oracle, with its very human clevernesses and its final 
collapse, would stand considerably in our way. But the gifts of 
Croesus were a solid fact, and require to be accounted for; and 
the easiest way of accounting for them is by the supposition that 
the Delphian priests had, through the reverence paid to them, 
and through the influence of their friends (who were spread over 
the whole Greek world), acquired in some manner a knowledge 
of the answer to the puzzle set them by Croesus. 

Perhaps this supposition may not raise the oracle of Delphi greatly 
in our eyes as a divine institution; but it will lead us to think 
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that a good deal of intellectual organising power belonged to the 
priests of Apollo at this famousshrine. And indeed, Greek history, 
in the earlier times especially, contains much to favour the view, 
that Delphi was a centre of genuine political knowledge to the 
Greek world, and a patriotic guide; most of all in those great 
colonising movements which spread the race of Hellas over the 
shores of Asia, Africa, and Italy. Looking at the matter in this 
way, we may see that the high opinion which Socrates and Plato 
entertained of Delphi was not quite unmerited; though no doubt 
the oracle resorted to trickeries when wisdom failed it, and was 
not always without suspicion of corruption. 

Are we then to conclude that the whole force and meaning of 
Greek religion lay in certain intellectual aptitudes and capacities 
of political prevision, possessed by its most prominent organs ? 
Not so. The Greek intellect was indeed so powerful and so 
versatile, that it bent to itself all the other faculties of the race; 
just as conscience among the Israelites, and personal will among 
the Romans, always claimed and held the central position. But 
religion never did anywhere, and did not among the Greeks, take 
its birth from pure intellect. In Greece it took its origin from 
certain haunting imaginations. The great features of the external 
world had at once a terror and a fascination for the early dwellers 
in Greece. The rude Pelasgian, beneath the mountains of Epirus 
and Thessaly, had but little mythology; but he trembled before 
the manifestations of earth and sky; they were to him living 
beings; the clear or thunderous heavens, the roaring ocean, the 
torrents, the woods, the caverns and chasms of the earth. At 
Dodona was the centre of his worship. There, couched on the 
bare ground, his priests listened to the nightly rustling of the 
leaves of the mighty oak-tree, which, as they believed, conveyed 
to them the counsel and mind of Zeus. Of that deity he had a 
vague and awful conception ; and thus it is to the Zeus of Dodona, 
the “ dweller in a far-off region,” that Achilles, at the crisis of the 
Iliad, directs his touching prayer, when sending his dearest friend 
Patroclus into that battlefield which was to be his grave. 

But upon these elemental, shadowy beliefs presently supervened 
the clear-cut poetic instinct of the Hellenic race, culminating in 
Homer; and Zeus and Apollo, Here and Athen, start at once 
into animated picturesque life. Homer knows all about them; 
no shadow of doubt assails him as he relates how Zeus went to 
dine with the blameless Ethiopians, and how the spouse of Zeus 
boxed the ears of the divine huntress Artemis. No one could 
have begun by worshipping deities of whom such stories as these 
were related ; but when worship had been accorded to them on 
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other grounds, the stories found favour with a story-loving race. 
Hence we have the marvellous compound of religious worship 
with childish fable. And yet again and again, it would seem, 
even after the mythology became more or less fixed, profound 
passionate impulses (derived perhaps from the East) swept over 
the land of Greece ; and we find women ranging over the moun- 
tains and glens of Parnassus and Citheron in wild frenzy, deeming 
themselves the subjects of divine possession, and inspired by some 
darkly moving deity. 

This chaos of fable and wild feeling eventually became pene- 
trated and governed by an organisation appropriate to it, which 
at once tamed it and yet preserved all its essential features. 
Greece, politically divided, felt an internal unity, partly through 
a common language, partly through the magnificent poems ot 
Homer, which were a common possession of all. This unity 
showed itself in the increasing dominance of certain religious 
centres; above all, of Delphi. And at last the organising power 
inherent in these centres became the master of those religious 
emotions of which it professed itself to be the servant; and we 
have that state of things which appears in the dealings of Delphi 
with Croesus, when the divine oracle becomes associated with 
human skill and knowledge, and obtains its sway through these. 

At this moment Greek religion, as a splendid outward phe- 
nomenon, culminates; and it is but little after this date that we 
meet with the poet who represents to us this its central phase— 
Pindar. In Pindar there is that grave sense of Greece as a 
dignified, harmonious whole, which previous ages had been too 
immature, succeeding ages were too troubled, to be able to con- 
ceive. He chants the fame of Sparta and Athens, of Thebes and 
Syracuse, without thinking of any division, any quarrel between 
them. He is sublime in his impartiality, as becomes one who 
holds a divine office. No other Greek writer has so calm a sense 
of sacredness as he has. The mythology with him is accepted, but 
irradiated ; he discards the plainly unworthy elements of it; and 
yet scepticism, in the proper sense of the word, is not in him. 
All Greece listens to him, at those festivals where competitors 
wrestled or raced for the simple prize of a crown of wild-olive 
leaves, and for the prize, even more precious, of celebration in the 
songs of the poet. The chair in which Pindar recited these . 
songs, some of which yet remain to us, was long preserved at 
Delphi. 

But again, in Pindar we have another religious element, more 
precious by far than either imagination or intellect—the faith in 
righteousness, in goodness. Goodness, he teaches, will entail a 
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future reward ; wickedness, a future punishment; and though his 
conceptions have an unavoidable crudity in their details, the 
divine government of the world is by him presented in a manner 
that we may esteem. How far the priests of Delphi, or the 
hierophants of Eleusis, had the same conception, we do not know ; 
probably they had something of it, though the practical action 
of these institutions was necessarily mixed with baser contrivances, 
which the poet could disregard. 

And because of this admixture of baser contrivances, Delphi 
must necessarily fall. Perhaps some one may ask, Why? Could 
not the religion have been purified ? could not the crude mythology 
have been laid aside, and the unity of God, which the noblest 
Greek spirits essentially held, have emerged as the truth on which 
all mankind might rest? Theoretically, yes; practically, no. 
Greek religion was too deeply ingrained with error for any 
possibility of its being cleared of it. It has its virtue, and we 
may apprehend that virtue apart from its error; but the Greeks 
could not. The whole had to die down before the good could be 
liberated from the evil. But there were seeds in it of which we 
can perceive the value, and which may be profitable to us at this 
present day. 

Delphi and the whole Greek religion had necessarily to fall 
and vanish; and yet their fall did not result from any direct 
scepticism as to the mythology. There was scepticism in the 
Greek world; but this scepticism, by itself, would have been 
wholly unable to shake the prevalent religion. Delphi fell because 
it was unequal to the solution of a certain urgent practical 
problem. What was that problem? Essentially, the pressure of 
population in the Greek world. 

Delphi was a sufficient and capable guide to the Greek race, as 
long as that race could expand by colonisation in tracts not too 
far distant from their native land. But when once this natural 
expansion was stopped, the problem which was presented to the 
Greek race was of the most serious description. External outlets 
being cut off, the straitened forces of society came inevitably into 
collision with each other, each striving to establish itself above 
the rest. Already, at the end of the sixth century B.c., the 
Sicilian Greeks were pressed severely by Carthage, the Asiatic 
Greeks by the great monarchy of Persia. The Phocwans, under 
extraordinary stress of circumstances, transported themselves and 
their families to Massilia, the modern Marseilles; and this was 
the furthest point to which Greek citizens ever voluntarily carried 
their search for a new home. The elasticity of the race could not 
reach any further; and quarrels, insignificant when the defeated 
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party could set sail for a hospitable shore a few hundred miles 
off, became serious and bitter under the new condition of things. 
The perspicacity of the Greek deities (or of their priests) was too 
feeble for such a crisis as this. 

Not only was this so, but a new guidance, a new principle, 
was coming to the front in the Greek world, which, without in 
any way professing antagonism to religion, did as a matter of 
fact solve things in a very secular way, and thus take away from 
the oracles a great part of their imposing political predominance. 
This was no other than the principle of democracy, then first 
showing itself on terrestrial soil. The beginner of it was Solon ; 
the permanent centre, Athens; it received from Delphi the 
assistance which first kindled it into overpowering energy; then 
in the Persian wars it showed itself superior to Delphi, and dimmed 
the lustre of the great oracle; it flamed forth like a meteor, and 
the course of it during two centuries is to this day what we think of 
mainly when we speak of ancient Greece; then like a meteor it 
fell, and the energy of Greece fell with it, and the oracles became 
dumb and silent too. Greece had been a house divided against 
itself, and suffered political extinction in consequence. 

Yet the literature and language of Greece were never so widely 
spread as when the central source of its fire had decayed. Its 
religion survived as a hope, as a symbol of better things. That it 
did so survive, that it did not sink into a barren ceremonial, was 
due to one man, Socrates. He, though endowed with all the 
ardent individualism of an Athenian, yet felt it not safe to 
abandon the ancient ways. “We know nothing,’ he said; 
“perhaps some day a diviner and purer word may reach us; let 
us try to attain it; but meanwhile, let us worship as our fathers 
worshipped.” And this was, practically, the final word of vital 
religion in Greece till the rise of Christianity sent a thrill through 
the whole world, popular and philosophic, and changed all things 
into new forms. 

I have in the preceding paragraph given a sketch of a drama, 
tragical but not without glory, of which some parts are the 
familiar property of all the world, others are known to scholars 
alone. It may be interesting to enter with somewhat more 
detail into a story of which the elements were so strikingly 
picturesque. 

Sparta, with her bizarre constitution and military habits, was 
in the early times (after Homer) the acknowledged leader of all 
Greek states: and whether as the cause or sequence of this 
predominance, the oracle of Delphi had always favoured Sparta, 
and Sparta had always peculiarly honoured Delphi. She was, so 
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to speak, “the eldest son of the Church.” Yet, what was the 
astonishment and disgust of the Spartans to find, somewhere in 
the latter quarter of the sixth century before Christ, that none of 
their messages to the Delphic oracle were received with the 
smallest favour by Apollo; that for all answer, the god sent them 
one peremptory command, “Set free Athens from the tyranny of 
Hippias.” The Spartans were by way of being friends of Hippias, 
and not very great friends of the Athenians ; for though Athens 
was as yet a subordinate state, the seeds of democracy had been 
sown by Solon (by the simple process of passing a sponge over all 
debts and mortgages, so that all citizens started afresh), and 
Sparta looked askance at so novel and dangerous an experiment. 
So, for a considerable time, Sparta disregarded the oracle. But 
the repetition of the command, the uncomfortable sense that it 
would not do for the most loyally pious of Greek states to neglect 
a plain duty, at last produced the required effect; a Spartan 
army was sent to Athens, and, with some difficulty, Hippias was 
dislodged and exiled. Then, with one outburst, arose the “ fierce 
democratie ;” not, as eighty years before under Solon, in humble 
and subdued guise; nor in the least disposed to be grateful either 
to Sparta or Delphi for the signal service just rendered; but 
self-reliant, audacious, even arrogant! With bold oblivion of 
facts, the Athenians instantly attributed the expulsion of the 
tyrant and of all belonging to him to two patriots, Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, who had, as a matter of fact, killed the brother 
of Hippias a few years before, but thereby only increased the 
tyranny of the despot who remained. Not once, through the 
whole course of Athenian poets and orators, does any grateful 
reminiscence occur of an act to which Athens owed the foundation 
of her power! And of ordinary readers of history, how many 
remember that the brilliant history of Athens was only rendered 
possible by an act attributable simply to the concurrence of 
Delphi and Sparta! 

Well, the Athenians were not a grateful people; and perhaps it 
would have been an excess of virtue had they remembered the 
obligation under which Sparta had laid them. Perhaps, too, it 
was impossible for them, while ignoring any gratitude to Sparta, to 
give Delphi its due; for Delphi had only worked through Sparta. 
But then, why did not Delphi demand its due? why did not 
the oracle press upon the Athenians how much they were indebted 
to the provident regard of Apollo? There, indeed, we come to the 
weakness which lay at the heart of Greek religion; the want of 
profundity, the absence (except in a few choice spirits) of moral 
depth. Delphi had done a most important act, but with no sense 
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of its importance; the most honourable thought which had 
actuated the Pythian priestess and her compeers was gratitude to 
the Alemxonide, an illustrious and wealthy Athenian family, 
who had restored and adorned the temple at Delphi, which had 
been burnt down. The Alemzonide had been exiled by Hippias, 
and naturally wished to see him in his turn exiled and to return 
to Athens themselves, and the benefits which they were in a 
position to render to the oracle made Delphi very complaisant 
towards them. The Athenians, indeed, said plainly that the 
priestess was bribed; this is possible, but cannot be held to be 
certain. On the whole, we may credit the oracle with sufficient 
patriotism to believe that it entertained a true preference for the 
freedom, rather than for the enslavement, of so prominent a 
state as Athens. But there was no depth of emotion attendant 
upon this preference; and the claim upon Athenian allegiance, 
which Delphi, if a truly divine power, would have made, never 
was put forward. The moment, when the power of religion might 
have established itself as a permanent guide to all Greek peoples, 
passed away, and could never be recalled. And if we ask why, an 
inherent defect in the Greek religion must be our only answer. 
With plenty of imagination, with some real uplifting of the soul, 
it wanted seriousness. 

On the other hand, the Athenian democracy of that date were 
very serious indeed; and in their next and most memorable 
encounter with Delphi, though technically speaking neither side 
could claim a victory, the real honours lay with them. This was 
on the occasion of the Persian wars. 

That memorable struggle, the most romantic of all recorded in 
history, a struggle which has had the unique honour of having 
inspired poets of distant climes and ages with an ardour com- 
parable to that of the great poet who personally fought at Salamis, 
needs no description here. The day 


“ When Marathon became a magic word ” 


is known to the veriest tyro in history. 

Generally, too, it is known, even to persons who have but a 
superficial acquaintance with history, that Athens stood above all 
other Greek states in valour and enterprise in this conflict of 
freedom with despotism. But what has not always been 
adequately felt, even since Grote’s history, is the extraordinary 
concentration in Athens of all the most energetic elements which 
the conflict brought to birth; and what perhaps has never yet 
been shown is this, that at this great era democracy (not 
irreligious, but yet before all things democratic) first measured 
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itself with official traditional religion, and by its native verve 
carried the day. It happened thus. 

The first wave of Persian aggression had burst fruitlessly on 
the shores of Greece: Marathon had been fought: but the main 
scenes of the drama were still to come. Xerxes had gathered up 
his millions; they approached, by sea and land, a horde to which 
in mere numbers few armies in history have ever been equal; 
slowly they were rolling onwards towards their intended victim, 
increasing as they went. Various Greek states, in terror at their 
danger, sent to consult Apollo at Delphi as to how they should 
behave in such an emergency. Cnidus, Crete, and Argos were 
the first suppliants; and to each of them the oracle had advised 
quiescence. Cnidus, Crete, and Argos had therefore determined 
to keep quiet; and to keep quiet was to submit. But Athens 
was of a different temper. ‘True, that Athens could not safely 
keep quiet; Xerxes was too much incensed against her; the 
memories of the burning of Sardis, and of the defeat of Marathon, 
could not be wiped out by any common atonement. But to fly 
was still possible for the Athenians; they might, like the 
Phoceans, have taken their wives and families to some far distant 
land, and, with no dishonour to themselves, have founded a colony, 
where the sword of the Persian should not be able to reach them. 
This, though not the most heroic, was the most natural course ; 
and this was practically the course which Delphi advised when 
the Athenians sent to consult the oracle as to what they should 
do. It was indeed in no measured terms that Apollo spoke; and 
those who believed in his divine authority could scarcely help 
trembling while they listened to his reply. 


* Wretched ones,” said the Pythian priestess to the Athenian messengers, 
“why sit ye here? Your country is sick, head, body, feet and hands: 
fire and sword awaits it, temple and tower stand quaking with fear, the 
roofs stream with blood. Fly away from it wholly, and depart from my 
shrine, and accustom your minds to evils.” 


But the messengers replied that nothing would induce them to 
take such an answer as that back to Athens. They would sit and 
die where they were if Apollo had no better counsel to give. 


Moved by their constancy, the oracle then made another and 
more famous reply : 


“Pallas has prayed much to her father Zeus for her own city; but she 
cannot move him; one thing alone he grants, that you may take refuge in 
your wooden walls. For when all else within the bounds of the land of 
Cecrops is taken into captivity, these alone shall remain unharmed.” 


One cannot but admire this oracular deliverance. It was 
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sufficiently obscure to save the credit of the oracle in case of an 
adverse result; and yet it gave sound practical advice. Amid all 
superficial obscurity, it did no doubt indicate to Athens her fleet 
as her great resource and refuge; and under the direction of 
Themistocles (the leading spirit of Athens at this crisis) the 
Athenians transported their wives and children to the neigh- 
bouring island of Aigina, and themselves awaited the Persians in 
their ships near Salamis. If we may believe Herodotus, the oracle 
itself had indicated Salamis as the scene of battle. However this 
may be, there the world-famous fight took place, surpassing even 
Marathon in importance, by which the spirit and power of Persia 
was broken, though the struggle was not actually brought to an 
end till the following year, in the land battle of Platea. 

Now the rivalry between Delphi and Athens in the scene which 
I have just described was, as far as form went, perfectly friendly. 
The Athenians, from beginning to end, were reverently submissive 
to the oracle; they made no demur to its authority, even when 
they declared their inability to return to their fellow-citizens 
with its most menacing answer. Delphi, again, had not done 
itself discredit; there really had been a good deal of prescience 
in the oracle. But none the less the ruling spirit of Greece had 
shifted its place while this scene was being enacted. Athens, 
while nominally consulting, had really taken the moral lead and 
had kept it. When the Persian wars were over, it was not the 
advice of Delphi that men looked back upon with pride, but the 
singular determination of Athens. And if Athens had been the 
superior when meeting the oracle on its own ground, much more 
was the impression of this superiority deepened by the placability, 
coolness, and readiness which Athens displayed among rivals who 
were jealous of her and of each other, and many of whom only 
wanted some slight excuse to be quit of the whole difficulty and 
make for themselves such inglorious terms as the Persians might 
accord. History scarcely records a finer example of wisdom and 
temper under the most difficult circumstances than the answer of 
Themistocles, who, when the Spartan admiral Eurybiades, in the 
full council before the battle of Salamis, raised his stick to strike 
him, replied as if the personal insult were a mere nothing in 
comparison with the mighty questions being discussed: “ Strike 
me, but hear me.” Or even if we distrust this story, which comes 
to us only on the late authority of Plutarch, the narrative of 
Herodotus gives an impression nearly as forcible of the general 
benaviour of the Athenian leaders. 

In short, the Persian wars, without any direct intention on the 
part of anybody to disparage the official religion of Greece, had 
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dimmed the lustre of the greatest shrine of that religion, Delphi. 
A sense of reliance in human nature sprang up, centering itself in 
Athens, which, widely as it differed in theory from what we now 
call secularism, still had much of the same practical effects as 
that view. As far as merely paying honour to the gods by 
splendid ceremonials went, the Athenians of the age of Pericles 
were among the most religious of mankind. But in matters of 
conduct Athens relied on herself, and not on the gods. In the 
terrible Peloponnesian war, which began half a century after 
Salamis, this self-reliance was too fatally manifested. It is true 
that in the impressive account which Thucydides gives of the 
brilliant start of that expedition to Sicily from which all the woes 
of Athens took their rise, the public prayer to the gods has a 
prominent place. But that prayer was not for guidance, but for 
favour ; the resolution of Athens had been taken irrespectively of 
it. Throughout the whole of the latter half of the fifth century 
before Christ, religion at Athens was ceasing to be vital and 
becoming a matter of form. We see this in the laments and 
apprehensions of a conservative poet like Sophocles, no less than 
in the growth of the tribe of Sophists, who thought that it needed 
but a few clever fellows like themselves to set the world right; 
and again in the recklessness of conduct which began so fatally to 
abound in all the doings and sayings of the Athenians and of their 
imitators in the various parts of Greece. And the result of this 
recklessness was seen in the dark days of Sicily, in the final 
disaster of Aigospotamos, in the ruin which thereafter befell the 
Athenian cause. 

How can we but lament, seeing such a spectacle, even though 
it belongs to an age so long ago, and to a country whose illus- 
trious history is of the things that have passed away? Of all the 
peoples of the ancient world, and perhaps of the modern world 
too, the Athenians had most of that ardour and enthusiasm of 
character, that flexibility and delicacy of faculty, which rouses 
and interests the student of history. If some controlling hand 
could but have been laid upon them, to draw them back from 
dreams of ambition! But there was no such hand; when religion 
had been found wanting, what could happen but that every man 
should do that which was right in his own eyes? ‘The very 
ardour and courage of Athens hurried her to the abyss. She had 
honestly won the first place among Greek states by the Persian 
wars; but she was unable to distinguish between the manly 
temper which had given her that first place, and the audac.cus 
self-esteem which claimed empire as an intrinsic right, irre- 
spective of justice of conduct. The religious guide of Greece, 
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Delphi, had failed through poverty of spirit. Athens, the most 
vitally powerful of the Greek states, failed through misdirected 
excess of spirit. 

Thus it was that the intrinsic weakness of the gods of Greece 
was made manifest to the world by something much more serious 
than mere critical inquiry into the errors of the mythology. 
Zeus and Apollo failed practically as controlling forces. The 
fabulousness of the stories concerning them weakened the religion 
from within rather than from without. The Athenians, who 
thought themselves very religious, but who were above all things 
human, were the unconscious destroyers of faith in the oracles; 
not because they attacked the oracles, but because the oracles 
had not a natural power of command sufficient to control or 
restrain Athens. 

One man there was at Athens who lamented this disposition of 
his countrymen—Socrates. He, apparently, would have had his 
country consult and obey Delphi at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war at least he laid down such obedience as a general 
principle. If the Athenians had done so, they would have given 
up something in those points of dispute which occasioned the war ; 
for Delphi was against them in it. And probably they would 
have fared better if they had done so. Yet, strange to say, when 
the war was over, and when the Athenians had suffered from it 
all that they could suffer, they accused Socrates, and put him to 
death, on what charge? On the charge of irreligion, of atheism, 
of wishing to destroy the worship of the gods. Superficially 
speaking, nothing more extraordinary than such a charge could 
be conceived; and undoubtedly, both superficially and in the 
deepest sense, nothing could be more unjust than the conduct of 
the Athenians towards Socrates. Yet, after all, the Athenians 
were not absolute fools. Socrates was a moral reformer; and 
with all the care he took not to be aggressive towards the traditional 
religion, it was impossible but that some elements of his teaching 
should act detrimentally upon a religion which was so very 
assailable in many of its respects as the Greek religion was. 
This is no dishonour to Socrates ; and a modern critic would be 
more inclined to find fault with him for too great complaisance 
towards the religion of his country than for any desire to over- 
throw it, though, considering the need of piety, even when the 
forms of it are erring, for human nature, it is hard to sustain this 
charge either. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to remember that Delphi, at a 
comparatively early stage of the career of Socrates, assigned to him 
that honour which his own country{denied him. Delphi styled 
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him the wisest of the Greeks. No more remarkable utterance 
ever came forth from the oracle. He, when he heard of it, was 
nnaffectedly surprised. He declared that he knew nothing; and 
the only way in which he could reconcile his own consciousness 
of ignorance with the divine declaration, was by taking into account 
the fact that he at all events knew that he was ignorant, whereas 
the other Greeks fancied they knew something, and did not. 
And in the most important sense, what Socrates declared about 
himself was true. It was not in irony, or in false modesty, that 
he said that he was ignorant. What he meant was that he had 
no sure stable knowledge, no knowledge that could be his eternal 
possession. He felt that the only knowledge which could not be 
taken away was that which pertained to the heart of man, which 
led him to right feeling and right action. Yet he, whom the 
oracle called the wisest of the Greeks, had not attained to this 
sure righteousness. But at least he bade men search for it with 
all their heart and strength. Meanwhile, though he had not 
attained to knowledge, he yet affirmed that he had felt, at certain 
crises of his life, a divine influence guiding or restraining him ; 
and he said that he never had gone against this felt divine 
influence without repenting of it. And the brave and noble 
actions recorded of Socrates are sufficient to justify the belief 
that a true divine influence had touched him. He alone, as one 
of the presidents of the law court, had stood out against the 
madness of the Athenians when they insisted on carrying an 
illegal vote for the sake of condemning their own victorious 
generals. He had been a brave soldier in war ; he had saved in 
battle the life of one of his favourite pupils. He had always 
endured hardship. He had refused obedience to the illegal 
commands of the Thirty tyrants, even as he refused to sanction 
the illegal demand of the Athenian people. 

What then Socrates handed down to the generations that came 
after him, was, in the first place, faith; in the second place, a 
principle of intellectual inquiry. His faith, though it did not 
discard the ordinary Greek mythology (it is uncertain to what 
extent he bestowed credence on it) was in its active form a belief 
in certain superintending divine powers, who were just and who 
did on occasions communicate their will to man. Again, he 
believed in immortality, though not with that absolute certainty 
which has distinguished Christianity. And lastly, he believed in 
the possibility of framing, not only our own conduct, but also the 
structure of society on just and enduring principles. In this last 
respect he is capable of being a teacher to ourselves, not of course 
in details, but in the general sense that such a formation of 
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society is a possible and worthy end. For, greatly as we have 
progressed since the days of Socrates in social questions, we are 
still very far indeed from perfection, and can by no means afford 
to sit still. 

When we come from the faith of Socrates to his principle of 
intellectual inquiry, as this is developed in the pages of Plato 
(perhaps not always in accordance with the actual teaching of his 
master), we do certainly find something lacking; and we feel the 
force of his own declaration, that he had not real knowledge on 
the subjects which most deeply concern man. He is too meta- 
physical; and it was an unsatisfactory position, scientifically 
speaking, so often to be engaged in the mere attempt to convict 
others of ignorance. No doubt an impression always did, and 
does now, remain on the mind from these Socratic colloquies. 
But the true basis of moral progress had to be formed on a desire 
for perfection more passionate, more intense, than that which 
belonged to the great Athenian. The Socratic philosophy could 
never possibly take the place of Christianity ; but it has supplied 
one needful element for the sound growth of mankind which must 
not be deemed a small one—the sense of the value of clear know- 
ledge, in so far as this can possibly be obtained in matters which 
concern the soul of man. 

Less than half a century after the death of Socrates, the 
treasures of Delphi were seized and squandered by the Phocians; 
and the oracle never recovered from the blow. Then, when 
Alexander dispersed the Greek race over three continents, the 
religion of Hellas became finally subservient to political powers ; 
and with this the interest in it, as an independent phenomenon, 
ceases. The true legacy which it left to the world was philosophy, 
and a hope of higher things. 

J. R. Mozuey. 
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Some Peculiarities of Susser. 


Everyzopy knows that Sussex was once the kingdom of South 
Saxony, and was, as far as civilisation was concerned, as benighted a 
place as possible, being nothing but one great rolling primeval forest, 
dotted at huge intervals with little settlements and unimportant 
towns. Its inhabitants were to a large extent woodland hunters, 
living in movable encampments in the forest in summer time, and 
retreating towards the South Downs and the sea at the approach of 
winter. Their flint flakes are still to be found in considerable 
numbers in some parts of the county, marking the spots probably 
whither the savage Celt returned at night for food and shelter, and 
to repair his stone weapons or make new ones, and whence he set 
out in the morning in pursuit of fresh prey. 

Well, the Roman came and civilised the Celt ; again “as everybody 
knows ;” and the Saxon came and demolished or dispossessed him 
altogether, driving him westwards, ever westwards, into Wales and 
Cornwall, and taking possession of his breezy hills and great dank 
forests. 

And much good he has got by it. The schoolboy talks of the 
“duil Boeotian ;” but for the very incarnation of dulness you must 
go, not to Beeotia, nor to Wiltshire, but to Sussex. The dews and 
damps of those ancient woods have never departed from the Sussex 
rustic’s waterlogged brain. Be it observed that I speak of the 
Sussex rustic. The Sussex townsman is like any other townsman: 
he is of too mixed a breed to exhibit any marked peculiarities. But 
the villager has stayed in his village, without seeking or desiring 
change, almost ever since he came over with Cissa, who founded 
Cissanceaster, or Chichester. He has ploughed, and sowed, and 
reaped, and mowed, and cut wood, and dug iron, and burned charcoal, 
and married his cousin, and had so little admixture of any strange 
blood so invariably and for so many ages, that he has at last most 
deservedly won for his,country the title of “stolid Sussex.” 

Alas, poor South Saxon! Little didst thou think how the poor 
Celt would leave behind him a curse in his leafy woodlands upon 
thy dull but brave and iron-limbed self. He has gone westward 
and taken all the poetry of life with him, and left all its prose—and 
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such dull prose, the blundering work of a very schoolboy—to thee. 
Not a particle or atom of poetry hast thou in all thy being, but, like 
a contented swine at even snuffing from afar the freshness of the oak 
forests all bathed in the crimson of the setting sun, thou sittest at 
the sty-door of life, and thinkest of nought save what may fat thee. 

And yet what a glorious county! What magnificent woods, 
dropping down into deepest ravines, and towering along the ridges 
of wind-swept hills! What interchanging shades in the infinite 
purple and blue distances! And then the long range of blue hills 
that rise up and hide the sea! 

But the Sussex man, though living amidst all this beauty, is dull: 
there is no doubt about it. He is strong and hard-working; but 
stolid. He is independent, often rudely and coarsely so. But he is 
totally lacking in the spirit of emulation. Go into one of his Board 
or National Schools. You will see plenty of blue-eyed, fair-haired, 
strong children, often with pretty faces enough, and not unclean ; 
but the eyes are lighted up by no soul. You ask a question; but 
you get no answer. Another; the same result. Probably ten or a 
dozen children knew: but they did not care to reply. There is 
some stupidity, but a great deal more of absolute indifference. The 
child would as soon be at the bottom of the class as at the top; at 
the top as at the bottom. There is no enterprise, no ambition. He 
will leave school as soon as possible, 7.e. when he has passed the 
fourth standard, or reached the age of thirteen; and be what his 
father was before him ; and his child in turn will do the same. 

But the villager is decidedly independent. If you salute him in 
the road, he will never think of touching his hat, or saying “Sir; ” 
he will answer you just as he does his fellow: probably with a little 
more rudeness than he would use in the latter case. He does not 
understand that in being polite he is honouring himself rather than 
you. If you do him a favour, he will take it without thanks, and as 
his right, a tribute to his superior excellence. But he is an honest, 
sturdy fellow enough; and you learn after a while to respect him for 
the good qualities that he has, and to forgive him for those that he has 
not. He is no drunkard, or at least he does not get mad drunk, as 
some folks do; perhaps he is not of the temperament to do so. And 
he is a kindly parent and husband, doing his duty to his home 
well. 

In the matter of superstition he is still a few centuries behind the 
rest of the world; but there is nothing wild or romantic or 
poetically beautiful in his superstition, as there is in that of the Celt. 
It deals with ordinary everyday matters, and is earthly, sensual—we 
will not add devilish. No fairies dance on the tops of his blue hills: 
no mystic apparitions foretell death and doom. But in the old coarse 
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style the witch makes the horses stand still in terror, as they come 
to her wayside cottage, and the carters hear her cursing and talking 
to the devil within. Ploughs overturn when she comes into the 
fields. Grain lying ready for the sowing bursts the bags, and is 
scattered around. She turns herself into a hare, and is only saved 
from the pursuing hounds by leaping through the window of her 
own cottage, and changing her shape before the door can be beaten 
down. All has to do with earth; the spirit of the dull Saxon does 
not rise beyond that. 

Nevertheless, about one or two of the tales of witchcraft that one 
finds a firm belief in, existing in certain families, there lingers a 
savour of originality. At any rate I do not recollect to have come 
across the like of them in any book on the “ Black Art” that I have 
yet seen. For instance, there is a tale of two men in one village 
who, in times not so very long ago but that old folk remember them 
well enough still, got the reputation of being wizards because 
nobody had ever, even in the worst imaginable weather, seen them 
with so much as a speck of mud or wet on their boots. Poor 
cleanly souls, they walked to their work even in winter, and along 
Sussex roads, and after labouring in the fields or woods all day, 
returned spotless. Surely the devil was in it. Their contemporaries 
tell the tale with a grin of delighted horror to this day. 

One of them, besides being himself the purchased servant of the 
devil, was the husband of a witch. Her bones rest in a good old 
Sussex churchyard. Peace be with them. I have never heard 
that the ghost walks. The usual tales are told about her; and this 
also, which is perhaps somewhat unusual. An eye-witness of the 
scene was my informant, a most venerable and bright-witted old 
dame, who believed in the truth of the following story as implicitly 
as in her Bible. She said that in her grandmother’s time, she 
herself being then a girl of some ten or twelve years of age, the 
witch came to her grandmother's house for butter. They had a 
cow, and were at that moment churning, but had no butter on 
hand. The witch was obliged to go away disappointed. After that 
it was a dreary churning for them. They churned all day and most 
of the night and part of the next day. They could constantly hear 
the butter flopping up and down in the churn, but as soon as they 
came to look, nothing but the pure milk was there. At last in a 
rage the mistress of the house declared that the witch had “stuck 
her heel into the churn.” Poor witch! she must have had a 
prodigious length of leg, for her dwelling, was some three miles away. 
However, they got the box-iron, made it red-hot, and threw it into 
the churn. Immediately the butter came, though it was extremely 
oily and barely eutable. 
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But mark the sequel. The next day the witch appeared at the 
house limping. She had a dreadful burn on her heel, and came to 
beg for ointment. After that she never was known to trouble that 
exceedingly acute housewife more. 

A sketch of the Sussex character could not pretend to completeness 
in the smallest sense if the question of humour were entirely left 
out. The South Saxon is, as might be expected, heavy in this as in 
all else. There is nothing keen or delicate about his perception of 
the ludicrous; nor is there on the other hand much that is ill- 
natured. Take the following illustration. 1t is a true story, told 
me by a clergyman as having happened in his own parish no great 
whilesince. Obliged to be absent from the duties of his church on a 
certain Sabbath, he had secured the services of a very wise, grave, 
and reverend ecclesiastic for that day. The latter was a man of 
great reputation. The only doubt his friend had was whether the 
visitor was not too learned for the country-folk that he would have 
to preach to. Returning in the following week, the clergyman 
hastened to his parish clerk to inquire how the services of the 
preceding Sunday had passed off—in particular, how had he liked 
the sermon. 

“Oh, sir!” said the old clerk, in an ecstasy, “it was the finest 
sermon that I ever heard. I wouldn’t presume to say that I under- 
stood a single word of it.” 

Pompous old divine! Good old clerk, listening open-mouthed 
and with wondering eyes! Thou, old clerk, art true-bred Sussex. 
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A NOVEL, 
By ANNIE EDWARDES, 


AutTHOR oF ‘OuGHT WE To visit Her?’ * Arcute LOovELt,’ 
‘A Girton GIRL,’ ETC. 


“ Puffs, powder, patches, Bibles, billets-doux.”—Pope. 


CHAPTER XXY. 


BROUGHT TO A CLIMAX. 


Ir was the breathing space before supper. The dances were 
done, the hired musicians gone from their platform. As Philippa 
came in, Miss Page had just commenced a Grand “ Piece with 
Variations” on the pianoforte. Poor Anne’s playing was made 
up largely of crashes, shakes, rapid fingering, and false time ; but 
it was effective, decidedly above the level of her screens and 
Poonah painting; and it made people talk. Lady Joan, who 
detested music, bad or good, conceded this. “When I see my 
company, mum,” she would say, with her genial cruelty, “I have 
but to set those wrists of yours a-work, my dear. They promote 
conversation like good wine.” Mr. Bliss, nodding time, or no 
time, leaned over the performer’s shoulder. The dancers, in 
groups, stood, discussing the merits of the ball, enumerating their 
partners, and exchanging counsel as to the number of sets they 
were likely to get through after supper. 

Philippa Harkness slipped, quietly, into the first available chair, 
where Miss Celia Reynoldson joined her: Miss Celia, juvenilely 
bare about the throat and elbows, and disposed towards criticism. 
She had not, as yet, been asked to leave her seat. 

The cultivated eye took stock of Philippa’s face, a little 
flushed, still, after the phantom waltz. It viewed, unfavourably, 
the golden rings which twined, disordered, round the girl’s fair 
and moulded temples. 

If dear Miss Arden did but know—with attention to the 
simplest chromatic laws—how much could be made of a young 
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woman’s looks But, alas! from a Brentford mantua maker what 
could be expected? Both Charlotte and herself were disappointed 
in the Miss ‘Tristrams’ genre. Provincial, very provincial! 
“ And we consider the Bennetts’ Heads atrocious. Those sideway 
combs went out a couple of winters back. Perhaps, though, one 
should be silent. Ours, of course, is the taste of the ateliers. 
Now, if you had only adopted the Contadina colouring, Miss 
Harkness ! ” 

“T did my best, Ma’am, but in vain. I am afraid our house- 
hold has no taste worth speaking of. Dr. Arden would not hear 
of me in a yellow gown.” 

“ You have got on tolerably well in white satin. I can see Sir 
George Kelsey looking our way now.” Miss Celia was virginally 
bashful behind her fan. “And Mr. Liston has taken you out, 
twice. That last waltz was the talk of the room, I do assure 
you.” 

“The talk—in what way? I—I don’t understand.” 

Philippa’s breath caught, uneasily. 

“The musicians—Clarinda Bennett declares, under orders— 
played so fast the other couples could scarce follow, and as for 
Liston—he looked another man, ten years younger, and as if he 
had never known a trouble in his life. Sir George, do you not 
say the same?” 

George Kelsey, by now, had crossed the room. He stood before 
Philippa within a very small compass—an acquirement painfully 
gained at the hands of the posture master—with chapeau-bras 
tightly crushed, with five extended fingers indicating his shirt 
frills. Might he hope for the honour of attending Miss Harkness 
to the supper-table, and of her hand for the ensuing sets ? 

Made happy by a double yes, the “bucolic baronet” drew a 
chair beside the two ladies, and Celia Reynoldson harked back 
upon her question. Sir George Kelsey, she observed, had entered 
the ball-room in time to see the winners pass the post—for, indeed, 
one could scarce speak otherwise of a performance so conducted. 
Had Sir George not remarked that Mr. Liston looked ten years 
younger than usual as he danced ? 

Sir George’s answer was nugatory, chill; though an apology 
be forced upon one, against the evidence of one’s senses, it does 
not, necessarily, engender liking for the man apologisedto! Mr. 
Liston, he understood, came of French blood. Well, to him, Sir 
George, one Mossoo stood for the entire nation. Nothing to 
distinguish them by! Would not swear to identifying Mr. Liston 
among any score of Frenchmen, alike as to age and stature, that 
should be placed before him in a justice Court. 
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Philippa felt her worst fears redouble. Reading, with feverishly 
acute perception, between the lines, the girl of seventeen read too 
much: credited the slow-moving Kelsey brain with flashes of 
insight rapid as her own. Now, she thought, was the moment 
come for courage! If she hesitated, if half-formed misgivings 
once reached the point of direct suspicion, all might be lost and 
speedily. 

She raised her eyes to Sir George: his heart thrilled at their 
implication of flattery. ‘Evening dress in itself was a disguise, 
a favourable one in some cases.” Kelsey’s well-knit limbs and 
comely face were showing, as he knew, to their best advantage. 
“Tf Miss Reynoldson remembered, they had scarce recognised 
Mr. Liston the first time they saw him in powdered hair. And as 
to Sir George”—she coiled a ribbon end with feline softness 
round her fingers... “Sir George Kelsey cut an altogether 
different figure by night to the gentleman in pink and buckskins 
whose leadership she followed so often across country.” 

And the decoy lured true. Although possessed of a clear 
estate and agreeable person, George Kelsey was not vain enough 
to look upon the tailor’s art as supererogatory. He warmed at 
once to the great theme of Clothes. Had Miss Harkness seen, 
could she be brought to approve the new Mode adopted by the 
Driving Club? A Yorkshire drab coat with three tiers of 
pockets, mother o’ pearl buttons as large, each, as a five-shilling 
piece, and a waistcoat of white silk shag ? 

A drab Yorkshire coat! Miss Harkness was doubtful as to the 
becomingness of drab. (Amidst one of Anne’s fiercest outbursts 
her ear had caught the trample of hoofs in the courtyard.) 
Before approving, she needed instruction as to the use or beauty 
of three tiers of pockets. And the buttons? Sir George must 
positively pardon her, but she could not become a convert to such 
extravagances as mother o’ pearl buttons without deliberation. 

.. . Ten minutes, a quarter of an hour, flew. By the time 
the precise fashion of the white shag waistcoat was under dis- 
cussion Mr, Liston re-entered the ball-room. He came forward 
with his accustomed quiet breeding, shook Sir George Kelsey’s 
stiffly conceded hand, engaged Miss Celia for an after-supper set. 
Then, during a few brief moments, his eyes held communion with 
Philippa’s. But what an appreciable slice out of a lifetime those 
moments were—praise, gratitude, tenderness, all crushed into one 
glance! 

And throughout the remainder of the evening, although she 
danced with Liston no more, it was to Philippa as though she 
breathed the rarified air, trod the enchanted shore of some new 
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planet. Sir George Kelsey remained her servant, even to the 
moment when, hooded and furred, the girl’s happy blushing face 
smiled Liston “good-night” at the hall door; and as the Chard 
ladies made their lantherned ways across the Green, many- 
tongued whispers already began to circulate respecting the 
outcome of the ball. 

On the high authority of Lady Joan Carr it had become public, 
nearly a year before, that Kelsey’s intentions were serious. The 
Oliver-Arden episode, a boy-and-girl bit of folly, had not, ’twas 
obvious, dislodged Miss Harkness from his fancy. With the 
coast clear—alas, for feminine judgement!—no possible rival 
darkening the horizon, what were the chances that this evening’s 
flirtation would not prove ithe forerunner of an announced 
engagement ? 

The Bennetts, in a voice, pitied the lady. Four thousand a 
year, and a deer-park five miles round, might, doubtless, to a girl 
of a certain temperament, go for much. Still, a Kelsey was a 
Kelsey! Not one of the Bennett family but would decline to 
commit her happiness into poor Sir George’s hands. The Rector’s 
nieces—aquiline, sallow, advanced in the twenties—pitied the 
gentleman. Philippa Harkness was the sweetest little creature— 
save, indeed, for that sad blemish of profile had been almost a 
beauty! But the style was meretricious. The Miss Reynoldsons, 
from the very depths of their calashes, pitied them Both. , 


Anne Page, alone, was not misled. With perception sharpened 
upon the cruel whet-stone, jealousy, Anne Page, as she danced 
her first set, knew the truth. Ere the night was over she acted 
upon her knowledge. And before three days were past public 
opinion found itself forced into a re-adjustment. The love affair 
brought to a climax by Mr. Liston’s ball proved one to which no 
prophet had borne witness, Anne Page was aflianced to the curate. 


CuHarpterR XXXVI. 
WOMAN PROPOSES. 


“Love him? Perhaps I have too long enjoyed the blessing of 
your Ladyship’s counsels to hold love a needful ingredient in 
wedlock.” So retorted Anne, fearlessly, Lady Joan having 
quoted, if not Scripture, the marriage service in her first outbreak 
of derisive wrath. ‘“ Honour? Who, de nos jours, my Lady, 
honours anything! Obey? In the matter of obedience,” said 
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Miss Page, “‘I have had an admirable training. However vile 
my husband’s temper, however odious his tyranny—and I don’t 
know that we have grounds for suspecting Mr. Bliss of such vices— 
I ought, from habit, to be capable of endurance.” 

Miss Anne Page, in short (a sufficiently novel experience for 
her), obtained a taste of power. Her benefactress, stoutly though 
she bore up, was drooping secretly under the influence of the 
exceptionally bitter winter. Anne’s glorious health, her un- 
flagging spirits, her wit as a secretary and accountant, her know- 
ledge of the fortifying draughts and drops, the possets and strong 
waters which were the old woman’s solace—all these gifts and 
accomplishments seemed magnified in Lady Joan Carr’s sight now 
that there was a prospect of losing them. 

Finding derision vain, her Ladyship essayed indifference. Miss 
Page had been hired, expressly and solely, as a dame de compagnie. 
What human companionship could be got from a young woman 
with a lover, a clerical lover, and whose visits at the house were 
to be permitted! It was a clear breach of contract. Miss Page 
had best pack her clothes and depart by the next coach. Scores 
of waiting gentlewomen would be forthcoming the moment Lady 
Joan should make known her need of such an article among her 
town friends. 

Anne’s reply was temperate and considered. She had, un- 
doubtedly, been hired as a companion: as a bond-slave—no! Her 
affection for her mistress, her humble-mindedness towards the 
servants, her duty to the pug dogs, need none of them, she argued, 
suffer by reason of her engagement. Still, when Lady Joan 
hinted at her departure, ’twas but right to affirm that the curate 
desired no delay. He had a sister married to the Incumbent of 
Laleham, just five miles distant. The carrier could take over her 
boxes this evening, and Anne, without the expense of a vehicle, 
make her way to the house of her future relatives through the 
snow. 

Upon this, Lady Joan held forth bribes. It had been her 
intention, ever, to provide for her dear young friend by will. At 
her age the end could be at no great distance, and when the end 
came, Anne would not find herself the loser through having 
remained faithful to her trust. ‘The Reverend Josiah Bliss must 
be a chaplain of a singularly original pattern if he did not prefer 
a bride with a snug little portion in the Funds to a bride with 
nothing.” 

Again Miss Page’s answer, made with lowered lids, with 
becomingly grave voice, was decent, dignified: had Anne been 
sincere, it might almost have risen to pathos. 
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&%. It was not her habit to make calculations on reversionary spoil, 
to speculate in the chances of life and death. Lady Joan must 
deal with her as she thought just, in money as in all beside. If 
a time should come . . . when her benefactress was taken from 
ber... 

Anne Page fell a-weeping, and Lady Joan, recovering her 
temper, broke into a great laugh. 

“You are a capital actress, spoiled, Anne! Siddons, herself, 
scarce excels you at the tear-shedding business. If you were sure 
of me, my dear, you would jilt your parson to-morrow. A dinner 
at Richmond, a dance on the Green (with a man of the town for 
partner), gay company, French horns on the water. . . That is 
the sort of rusticity for Anne Page! But you are not sure. You 
bear in mind the Great Perhaps, the Final Codicil. Let us 
compromise. I will give you twenty-five pounds extra salary, if 
you keep single another twelvemonth, and you—may invite the 
chaplain to a cold-meat dinner once a week. In regard of this 
latter arrangement—as well select my visiting day.” 

So the truce was effected. Miss Page—her angry heart afire— 
made a prospective curtsey for her twenty-five pounds. The 
chaplain accepted the terms vouchsafed with meekness. 

[Poor Josiah Bliss! Looking back upon him, unmarried, 
unbeneficed, as he showed, to childish eyes, a third of a century 
later, it requires effort, 1 confess, to imagine him within the 
roseate focus of the passion. A thread-bare, learned, needy, old 
Josiah, prompt to walk a dozen miles for his dinner, prompt to 
conduct winter funerals for ease-loving Rectors, prompt, at all 
seasons, to receive ; yes, if *twere but a supernumerary swarm of 
bees—a gift with which, tied up in amplest cotton kerchief, the 
writer has more than once seen him stride away across a 
remembered village Green. | 

Anne was icy as Dian at his visits. 

To Josiah, raw from the Wranglers’ Walk, unversed in the 
moods and declensions of the sex, this coldness appeared in the 
fair light of maidenly reserve. 

She yawned over his college Joe Millers. She ridiculed his 
compliments. Anacreontic verses from his pen she cast upon the 
flames unread. 

Her lover’s adoration knew no decline. 

Did she entertain the thought, even as a working hypothesis, 
of marriage? Did she seek to inflame, if not compassion, the 
spirit of rivalry in Mr. Liston’s breast? These questions Anne, 
alone, could have solved. They failed to trouble the curate’s 
peace. He took his happiness as it came, lived, literally, “ from 
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hand to mouth” on Anne’s scant favours. Unduly banished he 
was not. As winter deepened, alternate snows and thaws rendering 
country roads even more impracticable, Lady Joan, herself, grew 
to tolerate his presence. Mr. Bliss could play backgammon 
excellently, could take a hand at dummy whist, was content to 
swallow the very worst wine the cellar contained, and did not 
sing. 

Possessing these accomplishments, even a chaplain, even Anne 
Page’s sweetheart, might, with fifteen degrees of frost, be 
suffered. 


January passed to its grave, black, unmelting, the cruelest 
January of which the last hundred years have kept record. The 
papers recounted daily stories of stark unburied wayfarers along 
the high-roads, of passengers in mail-coaches frozen to death, of 
herdsmen in lonely huts perishing, inch by inch, from starvation. 
During the first three weeks of February the frost held grimly 
on; lengthening daylight, occasional rifts of sunshine serving 
only to mock the hopes of the sick, the poor, the aged, who 
yearned for spring. Then, in a sudden hour, the earth smiled ! 

. . . March came, with thawing winds, soft nights and rain- 
washed days. March came. . . with “thoughts of love.” On an 
evening (not soon to be forgotten) two figures, a man’s and a 
young woman’s, stood beside an open window in Lady Joan’s 
library: Lady Joan and Bliss playing cards—shutters drawn, 
candles lighted—in one of the airless reception rooms close at 
hand. 

“Her Ladyship wearies of backgammon.” Thus Anne had 
instructed poor Josiah, some days before. “She is sick of 
seize-ace, and deuces and cinqs—sick of the very rattle of the 
bones. No game for two like piquet. It would be a pretty 
attention in you, Mr. Bliss, to learn piquet. Lessons? I will 
put you through a couple of games and lend you a book. Play 
with my lady for sixpences, afterwards. You could have no 
better training.” 

The Reverend Josiah Bliss was playing for sixpences, losing 
sixpences now. His mistress in the twilight was talking low and 
earnestly with the man to win whom she would joyfully have 
given as much soul as was hers to offer. An afternoon visit of 
Mr. Liston’s had lasted late to-day, and Anne, fertile always of 
resource, “made bold to show him a new arrangement of the 
book-shelves”” on his way out. Hence the situation. 

Alas, for Anne Page! She had seen thirty summers save one ; 
had known more than a dozen years of dependant womanhood ; 
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had had flirtations past counting; an entanglement or two; some 
veracious clerical affairs. This was her first attack of genuine 
Love-fever, and she suffered, like all who contract childish 
distempers late, proportionately. 

Sordid her passion $was not. Gold fish, prizes for the net 
matrimonial, swim in waters less obscure than those which the 
master of the Grave House had chosen. Nor was it quite ignoble. 
Had Liston married! her, with his broken fortunes, his wild 
uncertain fate, he might in Anne have found a mate equaller to 
the roughs and chills of life than some of her far better sisters. 
It was a passion made up, as her lot had been, of overmixed 
materials ; a passion capable of high sacrifice, of low meanness ; 
of large jealousies, of small and pitiable revenge. 

“Hope in myself—or in the future!” A whisper of her 
companion’s drew the exclamation forth. “From that, indeed, 
I have parted company long. You discern as much—you ask me 
the cause! Mr. Liston, arejyou the blindest of men or the most 
insensible ?” 

Liston took her hand in his. 

“ At this moment, Madam,” said he delicately, “I am the most 
fortunate.” 

Anne’s hand made‘no motion of withdrawal; rather, perhaps, 
did her warm, untrembling fingers yield some return of pres- 
sure. The blood was in her cheeks; supplication in her black 
eyes. 

“Pity me!” cried}she, with really masterly inflexion of voice. 
“Tf I have betrayed my secret, respect it! Oh, Sir.. dear... 
dearest Mr. Liston,” for once Anne Page seemed in danger of inco- 
herency, “what secret of yours but would be inviolable in my 
keeping ?” 

He carried her hand to his lips with the ease of a man who 
feels nothing, then relinquished it. 

“My secret is one that all the world must know. Although I 
have not the happiness to stand first, my admiration of such 
charms, such graces as Miss Page’s has been too ardent for 
concealment ?” 

“ Admiration!” She tossed the word off with irony. “ How 
often shall I be forced to listen to the old trite tune? But that 
is our fate—we, women! ‘To be fed on sweetmeats when we ask 
bread—offered flattery on a dimple, a blush, oftener, still, on the 
efforts of our milliners, while the heart perishes!” 

Well versed in flirtation’s point and parry, Liston stood on his 
guard, 

“Can the heart perish more than once, Miss Page?” He 
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asked her this, meaningly. “ ‘The old trite tune often listened 
to!’ Have there been so many little accidents of environment, 
have you frowned on so many budding suitors, then, in turn?” 

“Mr. Liston, Iam in bitter earnest, and you, as your custom 
is, do but trifle.” 

“ Madam ¥ 

“T was a fool to speak to you of myself, to betray deeper 
feeling than would suffice . . . let us say for a game at forfeits or 
charades. How can it concern you to know ”—a lengthened 
pause gave accent to the question—“ah, heaven! to know that 
the position I stand in is abhorrent to me, the future dark, the 
present all but insupportable? It was a weak, a last appeal, Sir. 
You will be troubled by me no more.” 

She raised her pockethandkerchief to her eyes. They were 
dry; for, indeed, temper, not tenderness, ruled her mood. 
Liston, who watched her narrowly, perceived this. The tear- 
shedding business was not always under poor Anne’s control— 
though, to say truth, she was never farther from acting than at 
this moment. She had made a last appeal; her engagement was 
abhorrent to her! And, at the uplifting of a finger, she would, 
penniless, have followed Liston round the world. 

But women, however handsome, seldom show to less advantage 
than when they allow strong feeling to find expression. “Of 
all the violent passions,” we find written in the Maxims, “ that 
which least becomes the sex is love.” 

They may suffer mutely—and conquer. They may suffer not at 
all—and conquer. Men reserve jealously to themselves the 
right of open declaration, of acknowledged pursuit. And Anne, 
in her passion and her eagerness, stood at a double disadvantage. 
Was not Liston haunted by visions of a face half-coy, half-frank, 
of a girlish spirit, keen with awakening fire, yet from which the 
cold dew of morning had had no time to pass—the face, the spirit 
of Philippa Harkness ! 

“If devotion, loyalty, friendship, could be of service to Miss Page, 
he need not remind her that they were hers.” His manner was 
chivalrous, his tone frozen: Anne felt that she was listening to 
her doom. “Let truce be bidden to the idle flatteries she 
reprobated, and sober truth spoken. Miss Page talked of her 
future as dark. Surely to quit the world’s dust and hurly-burly, 
to be no longer a galley-slave to dreary forms, to seek, in rustic 
retirement, that peace——” 

Anne interrupted him with a laugh, sharply belied by the 
expression of her eyes. Her face, on a sudden, seemed to have 
grown thin, and hard, and white. 
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“As a moralist, Mr. Liston, you are weak. Pulpit platitudes 
suit you ill, Ihave seen you in several characters.” This was 
brought out with acrimony she did not seek to hide. 
“Characters well enough sustained, most of them. Take good 
advice. Exclude the réle of Preacher from your numerous alibis.” 

It was a poisoned shaft, winged by a hand which five short 
minutes before had been prompt to caress: the retaliation of a 
woman scorned, forgetting womanliness, courtesy, prudence, itself, 
under the first burning intolerable smart of rejection. 

“T thank you, Madam,” returned Liston, with more than his 
usual suave deference. ‘“ Advice in any matter of histrionic art 
must be of value, coming from Miss Page’s lips. The character 
of Preacher shall be excluded from my alibis, as you counsel.” 

And with that, Reader, they stood, face to face, enemies; this 
man and woman, who, but a breath before, verged upon some- 
what too tender friendship! A transformation, not rare, I fancy, 
in this kaleidoscopic world. 

“Spoken like Lady Joan, herself. My mistress is good enough 
to tell me I might make a name behind the footlights. When 
other resources fail,” said Anne, “’tis comforting to think that 
sock and buskin may be open to one.” 

Liston glanced at the shapely, high-held head, the expressive 
brows, the really noble slope of throat and shoulder. 

“Lady Joan is a just critic. In days gone by,” he added, this 
with seeming irrelevancy, “we know that the church and the 
stage went hand-in-hand.” 

Anne Page forced a laugh; but her mouth was cruel. 

“That is a vast deal too bad, Sir. I will not hear a whisper 
against the cloth. The church and the stage! As well bracket 
together the student and the footpad, the gentleman and the 
rogue.” 

It was twilight, but a fair amount of opal still shone, reflected, 
from the western sky. The light rested full upon the little 
window scene I am attempting to sketch: Liston’s face was open 
for Anne’s perusal. She searched in vain there for embarrass- 
ment. Her companion stood calm, unmoved, the suspicion, 
perhaps, of an ironical smile lurking round the corners of his 
handsome mouth. 

“The gentleman and the rogue! To you, dear Miss Page, in 
the simplicity of your heart, such an antithesis seems sharp. 
Did you know more of this world’s wickedness you might think 
otherwise. The combination is, alas! of high antiquity.” 

“Something, of course,” said Anne, “ must depend upon one’s 
interpretation of the word ‘ gentleman.’” 
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Her tone was light, but a sullen fire lingered in her eye, the 
set of her lips betokened how little were her inward dispositions 
those of playfulness. 

“We all know one interpretation,” Liston answered, with good 
humour, “ the ideal of the young bloods of the day: 


“<To run a horse, to make a match, 
To revel deep, to roar a catch.” 


* Add another, pray,” cried Anne, lightly still. ‘“ Does not the 
amateur who eases you of your purse on the highway put in a 
claim to the title?” 

“A very good claim, too! Look at George Barrymore—only a 
few years, Miss Page, before your time and mine—Barrymore the 
inimitable, who, through his breeding and wit, was the admitted 
companion of my Lord Ferrers, his Grace of Ancaster, and other 
noblemen. Do you remember how, choosing for his disguise the 
black coat and white cravat of another calling, George not only 
went to Court, but lightened more than one Garter Knight of his 
diamond star ?” 

“A gentleman-rogue—a high-bred pickpocket,” scoffed Anne. 
‘Not so very unlike our own pasteboard criminals, our Hellgate 
Harringtons and their associates!” 

Liston gave a finished little start of horror. 

“Great heaven, Madam—forgive a solicitude prompted by 
regard—is it—can it be possible that the unhappy gentleman you 
name ranks among the numbers of Miss Page’s friends? ” 

Anne drew back a step ; one hot hand clutching her bosom, the 
other the lintel of the window. 

“We have all our skeleton-cupboard,” said she, very low, “ and 
do wisely to guard its secrets. Hellgate Harrington is not an 
acquaintance of whom either you or I, Mr. Liston, would be likely 
to boast.” 

Then she walked across to the book shelves. With the sedatest 
air that ever masked a fevered heart, she fell to contrasting the 
effects of calf and vellum, of Morocco and Russia leather. As 
Fate decreed that she must leave Carr’s Folly ere long, it was 
her desire to set the volumes of her benefactress in order without 
delay. Would Mr. Liston give her the advantage of his better 
taste ? 

... The hostess and Josiah Bliss were finishing their rubber at 
piquet when Anne came back to them. 

“ And what have you and Liston been discussing all this time? ” 
said Lady Joan. “Something, I make no doubt, that was best 
talked about in the dark?” 
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“Tt is daylight, still,” retorted Anne. “Lady Joan Carr may 
order blinds and curtains to be drawn. The sun keeps to his 
own hour for setting, all the same.” 

The old blue eyes flashed. 

“Tf I was in your place, Sir,” Lady Joan turned on poor Bliss, 
who sat, mentally reckoning up his lost sixpences, “I would see 
to it that Miss Page held fewer of these little sunset conferences! ” 

The curate blushed purple, glancing at Anne for his cue. But 
Anne stood glacial, unresponsive. Originality was forced upon 
him. 

“T don’t think, my Lady, I am of a jealous temper—that is, in 
a case like the present. eal love has no jealousy x 

“ Real love is all jealousy!” 

The exclamation came from Anne, who undoubtedly had abun- 
dant facts upon which to theorise. 

“ Besides, allowing I had a turn that way, Mr. Liston is the 
last rival I should fear. Sort of fellow,” said Josiah, with a 
flavour of discriminative superiority, ‘who could endanger no 
woman’s peace.” 

Lady Joan lifted her eyebrows. 

“Give us your argument, my good Sir. You are an adept, I 
perceive, in the weaknesses of our sex, and I love to learn. In 
which qualities is Mr. Liston so deficient as to sink beneath 
pleasing-point ?” 

For a space the curate hesitated, then: “Miss Page dis-dis- 
dislikes the man,” stammered he, boldly synthetic. ‘Sure they 
never open their lips when they are in company together save to 
spar. And Miss Page ”—trising to his feet, he performed a kind 
of shuffling pas seul before his mistress—“ is an epitome of every- 
thing worth pleasing in Woman. Whatever she disproves r 

Anne interrupted him with a gesture of disgust; she sank 
down wearily upon the nearest chair. 

“Liston is a man of wit and spirit, Mr. Bliss. I like his society 
vastly. He never tires one with inane talk, he is handsome, 
high-bred, accomplished. A pity men of Mr. Liston’s stamp are 
not commoner !” 

Upon which utterance Josiah Bliss pondered sorrowfully as he 
trudged home through the darkening lanes to his lodging. 








From this night forth Miss Page and Liston “sparred” no 
more. Each knew, assuredly, what ground lay under-foot, eacli 
recognised the opponent’s strength ; and Anne, deep in her heart 
of hearts, felt herself worsted. What woman ever came off victor 
in a quarrel with the man she loves? That she had gained a 
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hold upon Mr. Liston was certain. Manipulating her slender 
clues so dexterously as to make hazy suspicion do duty for actual 
knowledge, she had, step by step, roused his attention ; become a 
part of his mind’s furniture; a factor, although an undefined one, 
in the destiny which bade fair to run him to earth. 

She read an acknowledgment of this in his eyes when next 
they met; divined it in his voice, in the pressure of his hand, a 
pressure firmer, perhaps, than in the old days of quasi-flirtation, 
quasi-warfare, but cold as steel. Thanks to one of the off-chances 
of cunning, she had tightened her hold at the exact point where 
Liston was weakest, and had lost all beside. Oh, inexorable 
word to a woman within speaking distance of thirty—all ! 


HAPTER XXYVII. 
MAN PLEADS. 


Meanwuite true Love ran his appointed course. 

Throughout the imprisonment of winter the relations of 
Philippa Harkness and of Liston had seemed to halt—delicious, 
outward halting when each new hour is, in truth, a seven-league 
stride! Then, without warning, befell the Inevitable. Days, 
weeks had passed along. . . . On an afternoon when the world 
was in flower—April once more having its revenge upon November 
—the pair found themselves on the Heath, alone: alone, and 
with the arch-pretender, Friendship, though conscious still, in 
extremis. 

And the mood of each was typical. Courtship’s hot and cold 
fits over, the supreme moment close at hand, Mr. Liston had 
grown taciturn. Philippa Harkness, true to her woman’s instinct, 
sought shelter under an armour of levity. She flew, breathless, 
from subject to subject, chattered about neighbours, about armies, 
about bonnets; after a time, each fresh essay falling blank, took 
to rallying her companion on his silence. 

“JT am making the most of a delightful, an unwonted sensa- 
tion,” answered Liston. ‘Since the night you visited me in 
Paradise, a century ago, we have not been alone together till 
to-day.” 

“Alone, but for Bay Spavin’s company.” Mr. Liston, who was 
riding back from London, had dismounted on overtaking the 
girl; he walked at her side along the pathway, his bridle across 
hisarm. “I should have said, Sir,” Philippa controlled her voice, 
bravely, “ you saw enough of me at all times. Think of our 

readings!” With the adroitness of a general to whom all kinds 
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of siege are familiar, Liston had not neglected to make covert 
approaches on the side of Intellect—most vulnerable of sides, ever, 
so long as a woman is in her teens. He had taken her literature 
in hand—with the Doctor’s approval, substituting Addison and 
Steele for the ‘Tears of Sensibility’ and ‘J ulia’s Mausoleum ’— 
had taught her the game of chess “ seriously,” with acknowledged 
openings, with mates worked out by book. ‘Think of our Italian 
themes, our French——” 

“T see Miss Arden to the fore always, with a grand silhouette of 
the Doctor above her shoulder. Welcome though such visions 
are,” said Liston, significantly, “we must outgrow them. One’s 
life—that is to say, oneself, does not change much, I take it. 
The background shifts for ever.” 

“T mean to keep my background as it is,” said Philippa, with 
certitude. “I look for no change. Humdrum village days are 
enough for me.” 

It was an avowal, none the less patent to the tutored man of 
the world by reason of the speaker’s self-ignorance. The desire 
of a vivid-natured girl can no more set towards stagnation than 
can the sap of the woods in February. If she is contented—be 
sure her heart is full! 

“And I, Miss Harkness, desire a radical, an enormous change. 
You may, perhaps, surmise as to its character ?” 

“No, indeed!” She gave the mendacious answer with tolerable 
firmness, eyeing Liston and the ground by turns. “I am in the 
dark—quite. You say, at times, you would leave England, if 
occasion offered ... ” 

“Even so. The dearest desire I have is to leave England, 
occasion offering, and not alone.” 

“Not alone?” As she faltered back his words, something on 
her young face uttered a meaning that her tongue withheld. 
“Why, Sir, if you had said as much three months ago—I mean 
before Anne Page’s love affair—one might have thought . . have 
thought...” 

Philippa Harkness paused. Looking aside, she gave a short 
manufactured laugh unnatural to her. 

“That my future was to be ruled by Miss Page’s ‘Yes’ or 
‘No.’ The love affair has opened your eyes on one point, at 
least, has it not?” 

“Tt has instructed me,” said she, with a poor little death-throb 
of coquetry, “that engagements are pitfalls to be shunned. 
Anne’s sprightliness is fled, Mr. Liston. She has lost her colour, 
her fine spirits—all, I think, Sir, since the evening of your 
ball.” 

t2 
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Liston seemed in no humour to diagnose Anne’s symptoms. 
“The ball,” he observed, “which, but for the discr mination, 
the courage of Miss Harkness, might have had a gravely sinister 
ending.” And then, in broad outline, leaving detail—so he 
hinted—to be one day given in his Apologia, he began speaking 
to the girl of his brother’s lost life and of his own. 

His tones were earnest; the subject called for earnestness : 
but animated, I had almost written buoyant. In common with 
his generation, Mr. Liston was a born disciple of Destiny, 
possessing—we may concede it to him—the poor virtues of a 
fatalistic creed: a man to pursue his bent, high or low, without a 
qualm, to joke while staking his last Louis at cards, to sleep, 
dreamless, under the shadow of the guillotine. With such men, 
the issue to all human action rests “on the knees of the gods.” 
At fatal variance with society, standing upon a mine to which 
(while he could neither baffle nor evade his peril) the match 
might, at any moment, be applied, Liston believed in these gods 
with a certain staunch elemental simplicity at once desperate and 
pathetic. 

What woman’s resolves of cruelty but must, at such a strait, 
relax! Philippa Harkness turned; she yielded her companion 
all her face, melting, wistful, the last shade of coquetry gone— 
for ever gone—from eyes and lips. When she would have spoken, 
his confidences, a little abruptly, coming to an end, her voice 
failed her. The armour of levity, she found, must, perforce, be 
abandoned. 

The day was soft-toned. Heather mats and budding woodland 
and blue champagne lay, undetermined, beneath a sky of saffron 
and grey. Looking across the Heath’s dun stretches a contrasted 
picture rose—distinct, as a dream is distinct—before Philippa’s 
brain: a picture with a lurid sun, a thorn’s stripped boughs, 
a reach of mouldering bank, a woman’s kneeling figure in the 
foreground, 

It would seem Liston’s thoughts had travelled, if not by the 
same road, to the same goal. 

“The Heath is sombre this afternoon. I love it best,” said he, 
“at early day ... such a sunrise as we witnessed—bracketted 
Miss Harkness, for once, by Fate—on a morning of last 
November ?” 

Then Philippa knew beyond mistake what was coming. The 
spring air went through her blood. Her steps became faintly 
spasmodic. 

“A striking effect,” she exclaimed, moved by one of those 
feminine impulses whose sources lie far deeper than will. “An 
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effect, I quote your words, Sir, a mise-en-scene not likely to be 
forgotten.” 

Liston looked at her hard, a curious suppressed resolution in 
his eyes. 

“Have you never remarked,” he asked quietly, “you, whose 
observation is so ahead of your years, that the novel-writers and 
playwrights weave too little, not too much romance into their 
webs? Why see,” his manner was passive, “in our own case, in 
your life and mine, what parti-coloured strands cross and inter- 
cross, what a ‘ neatly constructed plot’ holds us together, how 
evenly poised is our situation—so evenly,” ;added Mr. Liston, 
neutral of tone still, “’twould take a clever guesser to say 
whether the drop-scene shall go down on a tragedy or a 
marriage!” 

Upon this the girl bridled a little. “The drop-scene,” she told 
him, “ might go downon both. A tragic marriage was not beyond 
her powers of imagination——” 

“You have been reared among conventionalities,” cried Liston, 
quickly. “‘If I would gain my Amanda,’ thinks Thomas, ‘I 
must give up freedom.’ ‘If I would gain my freedom,’ thinks 
Amanda, ‘I must take Thomas.’ And they marry. Does this 
cover all the ground? Are there no true marriages of heart, no 
characters that accord, even in the matter of their faults, to a 
nicety ?” 

She reddened, grew inconsequent, began making disjointed little 
thrusts at the domestic infelicity round Chard Green, Think of 
Lady Joan! Look at the Bennett household—Mr. Bennett a 
recluse, his wife and daughters without an ambition but marching 
regiments and smart bonnets! Or the rectory—and the Tristrams’ 
youth had been a romance, fifteen years or more of faithful court- 
ship! No, the mere words ‘ married life’ had a doleful ring. If 
Mr. Liston pleased—this, very coldly, and with averted face—they 
would turn their talk to happier subjects. 

Liston slipped the bridle from his arm, he knotted and flung it 
upon his horse’s neck. Bay Spavin, well trained, gave a low 
responsive whinny, stretching out his neck as though expectant 
of caress; then, daintily picking his way from the high-road to 
the turf, trod close upon his master’s steps. 

“ Doucement—en arriére,” said Liston, with a backward glance 
across his shoulder. The creature obeyed. 

“So Bay Spavin, in spite of his name, is French—French like 
the rest?” 

Philippa hazarded the covert question, guardedly. 
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“ Our horses followed us from La Haye. Why should you and 
I,” a new ring was in Liston’s voice, “play longer at cross- 
purposes? On the night before my ball you learnt as much 
about the ‘ruined race ’ as old Lady Joan had to tell. From that 
night forth safety and honour, alike, have been in your hands. 
Strike or save, Miss Harkness, as you will!” 

If it was not precisely the opening he would have chosen (and 
what generalship but must be pliable to accident at time of need ?) 
if the heart, rather than the head, was, in the end, the citadel 
stormed, the assault was mighty. For it went straight to every 
generous impulse in the breast of Philippa Harkness; it put even 
that shadowy shield, a woman’s “ no,” out of the question. 

“Strike!” repeated she, holding her breath. ‘“ Why, Sir, my 
dearest wishes are to render service to you... . andto him. Iam 
only a girl, yet I can grasp things — can be silent, as you 
know. “You have but toask,andI...1I... 

She ceased ; for on Liston’s suasive ‘face, in his glowing eyes 
was written that which the simplest, dullest woman can never 
fail to decipher : the poem independent of all rhythms and metres, 
the story not to be narrated in any story-book. 

“Then I do ask!” He caught her hand with ardour. “I ask 
for this.” Lifting it swiftly, he pressed the girlish wrist to his 
lips. “Iask you, sunken though my fortunes are, to share them 
—to be the companion of my life!” 


At his kiss ber world faded to a blank. She strove to free her- 
self, to force her mind into remembrance of Oliver, but her will 
seemed lured, over-mastered; looking into the feverish eyes 
expectant of her answer, she fell to blushing, trembling. Mr. 
Liston had taken her unawares, had failed to construe her meaning. 
What she offered was friendship—help. “ As for other feelings ”— 
she threw in the poor little fiction nervously—“ they were not 
under her control. She thought Mr. Liston had guessed as much 
all along! Before Oliver Arden left... 

But here, nature being strong in her, Philippa Harkness broke 
down ; her head lowered ; the overtrue blood mantled, betrayingly, 
in her cheeks. 

Whatever Liston’s agitation, he answered with coolness, much 
as though his rival, in person, were standing beside them. He 
had learnt months before, on the Doctor’s showing, that Mr. 
Oliver Arden went off in a fit of pique, of love sickness if Miss 
Harkness preferred the term! What boy of that age but must 
pay the penalty of living in daily, hourly contact with charms 
like hers? Engagement there was none. Again Liston cited the 
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Doctor as his authority. Had it been otherwise. . . . “Do you 
rate my loyalty,” said he, “so low as to hold me capable of a 
baseness? Should I have sought your society for ever had I 
believed your affections given?” 

He had brought her to a pass at which Mate was, perhaps, 
forced—had the game at which they played been another game 
than love! And yet, for a little space longer, the girl eluded 
him. 

“Oliver Arden and I—we cared for each other.” The tardy 
confession came forth brokenly. ‘ Don’t think the fault was his, 
alone. We were too young, really, to know our minds—Dr. Arden 
decided that—and there is no engagement. Oliver is free to 
forget me, to-morrow, so far as honour goes. Only, he will not! 
There is the whole truth out, Mr. Liston. He will not!” 

“And I—I whose love outweighs the puny sentiment of a 
dozen schoolboys! Could I blot you, do you imagine, from my 
heart? Once before I pleaded to you,” he exclaimed, “and you 
had compassion. From that night forth—from the moment I felt 
the baptism of your lips, I have walked with head erect, thinking 
salvation possible. Finish the good work! Save me, utterly, by 
giving me your love—yourself!” 

And he passed his arm round her with soft violence, he held 
her in a transport to his breast. 

She forgot earth, heaven, the sweeps of misty Heath, the yellow 
sky. She forgot sage axioms learnt all her life from Susan Arden, 
forgot Oliver and Oliver’s faithfulness in the momentary contagion 
of a passion fuller-blooded than her own. 

“T will not entrap you into a promise.” Liston whispered this, 
with generosity an older woman might have questioned. “I 
desire but an inch of hope, to believe at least that you will not 
hate me——” 

“Hate!” 

Her tone supplemented the word to the utmost. 

“ Nor despise—keenest cut of all if the day came when I must 
wither under Philippa’s contempt!” Mr. Liston paused. He 
looked steadfastly at the morning face, the yielding figure, the 
ineffable April sweetness so near to him and yet so far from his 
possessing. “But why talk of the future, why speculate,” cried 
he, “as to the destiny of others, when the present is one’s own? 
What should hinder me at this moment, Madam,” his voice had a 
queer semi-jesting ring, “from carrying you to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, or even the coast of Kent might be far enough? 
Bay Spavin, in his day, has borne many a heavier joint weight 
than yours and mine.” 
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Liston’s voice, I say, conveyed a jest, but there was no sign of 
jesting on his blenched face. Philippa Harkness stood mute, a 
vague shiver at her heart, despite the tumult there. Quiet was 
the dun and shaded Heath. The wind during the last half-hour 
had gone down. The yellow clouds travelled slower. No mortal 
habitation, not a trace of mortal existence was in sight. The 
girl’s breath came thick. She felt as though she and this strange 
lover of hers were alone in the universe, as though, let what would 
happen, she could never again have help or strength but from 
him. It was a moment destined to stand out in her memory 
when time’s uprisen flood should have left only a few rock- 
points of the past above water; a moment to remain fresh, 
vivid, always, embalmed by the undying fragrance of That- 
which-was-not. 


One of the commonplaces which save (or lose) human lives 
recalled the two wanderers in the empyrean back to earth. The 
substantial figure of Lionel Arden, leisurely jogging homeward on 
his cob, appeared at no great distance among the little white 
watercourses, the steeps and declivities of the Heath. 

“The Doctor!” Did the chord of Philippa’s voice express 
unconditioned thankfulness ? 

“The——!” Mr. Liston’s first instinctive ejaculation was 
happily not spoken. 





Cuapter XXVIII. 


NO MARRIAGE IN THIS HAND, 





Lapy Joan’s farewell “Cards” was fixed for the following evening, 
April 30th. 

In May her Ladyship took a welcome respite from village 
respectability, and with birds of a like battered and noble 
feather as her own swam down the old familiar stream of town 
dissipation. Anne Page of course was to accompany her, this 
young person’s love affair being of so elastic a nature, so com- 
pletely, poor Mr. Bliss would remark, with feeble jocularity, a 
moveable feast as to exclude her suitor from any possible opinion 
as to her comings and goings. Anne would write to him, 
occasionally—* if there was any news sufficiently innocent to be 
communicated to a clergyman.” He might walk over to Carr’s 
Folly when he chose, assist in weeding the strawberry-beds, 
take a look at the succession houses, conduct Monton and Bibiche 
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abroad for gentle exercise, and also, as May progressed, write 
word to Lady Joan (taking due care to get his epistle franked) 
respecting the hay crops. With which scant favours the curate 
had no other choice than to be contented. 

“At the mere thought of the town je respire.” Linking her 
arm within her friend’s, Miss Page led Philippa away into a 
window recess, at an early stage of the entertainment—for, 
however dark its actual outlook, the friendship, on the surface, 
was a friendship, still. ‘After so many wholesome months of 
oxygen and orthodoxy, think how one’s lungs will expand in the 
beloved, hot, poisoned air of a masquerade or theatre-house.” 

“You are honest, Anne. Few people dare call their pleasures 
poisoned, straight out.” 

“ Honesty, my sweetest creature, is in the atmosphere.” Miss 
Page gave a searching look at her sweetest creature’s face. “In 
virtuous Chard how could falsehood—the word is gross—how could 
concealment, finesse, exist for an hour? You look charmingly, 
my dear. Enviable age,” she apostrophized, “when a muslin 
gown, a waist-ribbon tied, anyhow, a posy of fruit-blossom, 
adjusted without a looking-glass, make up a toilet Maradon, in 
all her glory, could not surpass !” 

Philippa winced under the dubious flattery. She felt herself 
a proved impostor. Never was waist-ribbon knotted or posy 
pinned with more trembling solicitude as to effect than hers 
to-night. 

“Unfortunately, you will have few admirers. I vow, not a 
beau is to be got hold of—Sir George Kelsey gone to town, the 
clergy . . . alas! withone exception . . . onduty elsewhere. Save 
Reynoldson, there will not be an unmarried man present—oh, and 
Mr. Liston! One begins to look upon Mr. Liston as a matter of 
course. Talking of the inevitable subject, Lippa,” Miss Page’s 
black eyes lost nothing either of hardness or penetration, 
“what is this sudden news about our neighbour’s departure ? 
We have heard a dozen different rumours—wild ones enough, 
most of them—but credit none, You, for certain, know the 
truth.” 

If Miss Page counted on a surprise she was mistaken. Philippa 
had long ago schooled herself into hearing her friend’s attacks 
without change of countenance. 

“Our neighbour departs so often—and returns! Does he not? 
Yesterday afternoon Mr. Liston walked back with me across the 
Heath, with me and with the Doctor,” the girl added, scrupulously 
veracious. “I think there was no more talk than usual, Anne, of 
Mr. Liston’s leaving.” 
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“Then there zs a talk of it, usually? Isee. Mr. Liston holds 
in with a light hand. The advantage,” mused Anne Page, “ of 
tenanting a furnished house! You strike no roots that cannot be 
loosened, if need be, in a night.” 

Philippa disposed, coolly, of the innuendo. <A double advantage 
she answered to one who was half a foreigner. Why make a 
secret of what Mr. Liston avowed so frankly? When the war 
ended, as it might do any day, nothing more natural for a 
gentleman of Mr. Liston’s parentage, than to return to France. 

For the moment Anne was visibly baffled. Then: “If Mr. 
Liston,” observed she, “is of so frank a humour (he has never, I 
confess, favoured me with specimens thereof), this last report— 
implication shall we say—as to Hellgate Harrington will, 
doubtless, be explained by him ?”— 

“ Hellgate Harrington ! ”— 

“Has at length reached the end of his tether. Two nights 
ago, during a Vauxhall disturbance, one of the Ambassadors—so 
tis said—escaped a bullet from his pistol by miracle. How- 
ever this may be, His Majesty’s Government have taken the thing 
in hand. A warrant has been issued not only against my Lord, 
but against the whole crew, in London and elsewhere.” 

Philippa, I say, had schooled herself into bearing Anne Page’s 
usual attacks with calmness. This final stroke went near to 
overcoming her. Anne felt the poor child tremble, noted that 
the muscles round her soft lips lost their firmness. 

“You ... have thrown out hints . . . more than once, Anne, 
about Lord Harrington. What has this young nobleman, what 
have his escapades to do with lives like ours ?” 

“Or Liston’s? Just what I mean to tell people. What 
necessary connection is there between such scandals and the quiet 
master of the Grave House? But people, my love, will talk, all 
the same. A significant paragraph,” ran on Anne, “ was in last 
night’s ‘Courier. At daybreak this morning a messenger, who 
‘twas evident had ridden hard, dismounted at Liston’s gate. 
Gossip, of course, supplies a climax. Every valuable in Throg- 
morton’s has been packed. Mr. Liston is gravely implicated. At 
any hour of the day or night the house may be left empty.” 

Philippa drew a deep breath. “ Fortunate to live outside 
gossip! All to-day Sue and I have been busy over garden work. 
The bulb beds need awnings, and this year we mean to make 
them on a pattern of our own. Really, Anne, you must see our 
‘yellow Van Thols before you leave. I can tell you they do us 
credit.” 

“We shall be here another week, long enough, perhaps, to see 
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things more startling than yellow tulips.” Then, lowering her 
voice, “I compliment you on your discretion, child,” said Anne 
Page. “If ever cruel Fate brings me low, I hope some friend will 
stand up for me as warily as you do for Liston.” 

But her manner was uncertain. Cleverly though Anne made 
the most of scanty knowledge, she stood, it must be remembered, 
outside her facts. She had been speculating, castle-building, for 
months past; had pieced together one isolated fact after another 
in support of a given conjecture. And still, she was but entangled 
in the meshes of her own cleverness! Her castle—she knew it— 
was built without mortar, a child’s brick-castle which might drop 
asunder at a touch. This was not all. A woman desperately en- 
amoured is apt to have intuitions nobler than herself. Anne would 
have been ready, was ready, to ruin the man who slighted her! 
She found it hard to misjudge him. Liston might well, she 
thought, be a sinner—of magnitude; criminal, even, but on a 
highish plane. That he could stoop to paltry risks, share the 
practical “humours” of a Hellgate Harrington, involved moral 
unlikelihood which her reason, whatever the bitter passion at her 
heart, revolted from. 

Miss Page’s manner was uncertain, and Philippa shifted the 
subject of their talk. Why not make a bold, joint effort after 
freedom? “See,” whispered the girl, “ the card-tables are set, 
they are shutting out daylight, already. Before Lady Joan 
misses us, why should not you and I get away to the gardens, 
Anne r 

“Aid opportunity, exchange greetings with an expected guest 
in the twilight?” Anne contrived to infuse a flavour of play- 
fulness into the remark. ‘ How many people have we got?” 
She glanced round at the assembling company. “Six, eight, 
nine—enough to start a whist-party and a pool at commerce 
without my martyrdom. I will chaperon you for a quarter of an 
hour, if her Ladyship allows me to drag my chain to such a 
length!” 

‘The evening was extraordinarily warm for the season; the sky 
red, from verge to verge, but with a tremble of suffused whiteness 
in the east; save for the thrushes’ singing, the gardens, in their 
delicately pencilled spring verdure, were hushed. Either the silence 
was contagious or the thoughts of the two friends strayed elsewhere 
—they walked along, arm in arm, for several minutes without the 
exchange ofa remark. At last, lifting her face heavenward, Anne 
Page announced her conviction that a storm was brewing—she 
could tell it by the wretched irritation of her nerves—storm in 
the elements, and also, she ventured to predict, in some human 
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lives! Did Philippa know what it is to feel your time come, that 
the crucial half hour which is to rule all future years stands, like 
a spectre, facing you? 

“T do not feel so now,” said Philippa Harkness. ‘ My nerves 
are stout. I would believe in no spectre of them all unless I 
could see and handle him.” 

Anne stopped, with out-pointed finger. “Is yonder black form 
a spectre?” she whispered, theatrically. They had made the 
entire round of the pleasure gardens, and were within twenty or 
thirty paces of the principal entrance. “A mysterious herald of 
the evil to come 3 

“Or a flesh-and-blood gentleman of the Period in evening 
dress!” cried Philippa, with steady voice. ‘To me, it looks like 
Mr. Liston. Shall we ask if his packing is finished, Anne, if Bay 
Spavin will carry him away for ever, when Lady Joan’s Cards and 
supper are done?” 

Mr. Liston it proved to be. He paused on catching sight of 
Anne Page and Miss Harkness, mused for a few seconds, as one 
might do on the debatable land between duty and inclination, then 
turned into a side path bordered by low hedges of sweet briar, 
and above which lilac and almond boughs hung, odorous. Another 
minute and the master of the Grave House had joined the two 
young women who, with a difference—the little difference between 
love sought and love rejected—ruled his Destiny. 

He appeared in excellent heart with himself and with the 
world: had ridden to town and back in the course of the day, and 
was full of gossip, raillery, and brightness. Anne Page’s manner 
towards him seemed constrained, her humour fitful. At one 
moment she would laugh over some slender jest with a vehemence 
that made the gardens ring—untunefully; a false note jarred 
through all Anne said or did to-night. At the next her abstrac- 
tion was so profound the mention even of her own name by Mr. 
Liston would fail to rouse her. 

Her nerves—a plague on nerves !—were out of sorts, so, pre- 
sently, she apologized. Thunder and lightning must be at hand, 
and she was a ridiculous slave to weather influences. Would Mr. 
Liston give her credit for such sensibility? Mr. Liston, she 
feared, would give her credit for nothing. Well, it was a fact. 
Electricity in the atmosphere so affected her nervous system as to 
give her a kind of prescience. She could discern coming events 
fair or tragic—Anne’s voice, of a sudden, grew meaning—as 
though they passed before her in a looking-glass. 

At this challenge (could Liston interpret it otherwise ?) 
Philippa quitted her friend’s arm. She paused for an instant, 
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broke off a neighbouring syringa branch without seeming purpose, 
then fell to dissection of the blossom as they walked. Leaf after 
leaf fluttered down on her white dress—to the ground. 

“« She loves me,’” said Liston, bending toher. “‘A little... 
not at all. She loves me.’ Miss Harkness, never shed another 
petal! Fate has spoken.” 

He added a word or two more, heard of Philippa, only, then, 
with head erect, with eyes that looked unflinchingly into the 
black orbs confronting him, he addressed Anne Page. 

“ Electricity yields you prescience, Madam? Let me know my 
fate while the prophetic gift is on you; the complexion of my 
mistress, the number of her guineas, and of my rivals, the chances 
of a wise life or a merry one—all.” 

“Tf Mr. Liston,” said Anne, “ would learn so much, his hand 
must be searched. My presentiments are inthe air. The science 
of palmistry has to be spelt out by rule and with its own 
alphabet.” 

Liston yielded his hand to her clasp, a sinewy hand, hardened 
by exposure to sun and weather, but supple, fine of shape as Lely 
or Sir Joshua could have desired. Anne held it between her own, 
horizontally and palm downwards, as though mastering its 
characteristics in outline; then, turning it over, set herself to 
the perusal of its lines—the thrill at her heart, poor wretch! 
taking away breath and speech from under her control. 

«*.. ,. Vous ¢étiez ce que vous n’¢tes plus, 
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Vous n’étiez pas ce que vous ¢tes! 


She made the quotation very low, then asked whether the 
oracle should speak aloud? Ifshe knew the rudiments of pal- 
mistry, success was not written large on Mr. Liston’s hand. 
Might Miss Harkness hear everything ? 

“More than everything,”: said Liston with readiness. “The 
advantage of conscious virtue! I fear no disclosures—not even 
those which Miss Page’s ability can drag to light.” 

“ And if they tend to the darkest issue of all ? ” 

“A man can meet his Fate but once, Madam. Leave me a 
captive in chains—forged, of course, by the church! Start me in 
a travelling-chaise, with a wife and a wife’s bridesmaid, and I 
bow my head!” 

Anne gave a cold laugh; lifting up his palm, she affected to 
examine its lines more closely. 

“Chains forged by the church! There is no marriage in this 
hand. In years gone by there have been idle gallantries, little 
accidents of environment,” the soothsayer’s tone was acrid, “ more 
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than enough. With youth on the wane, somewhere about the 
age of thirty, the Fate Line betokens a serious love-affair—fore- 
doomed to failure. Every branch of the Line of Heart is crossed 
and broken. The Subject possesses audacity, self-confidence, 
courage. But his enterprises slip from him. Even his honestest 
love has treachery, selfishness for its base, and ends in ashes. 
He has had money—and spent it; friends—and has estranged 
them; talents—and has put them to no use. Another Life (the 
palm does not say whose) is mixed up, inextricably, with his, and 
must share the same eventual Fate.” 

“ Which is—?” exclaimed Liston, withdrawing his hand as she 
hesitated. “Science has made some shrewd if not very 
flattering guesses, Madam. Let imagination supplement them! 
*"T' were pity so cunning a parable should lack its moral.” 

She lifted her head, Pythoness fashion. A full white moon 
had risen above the roofs of The Folly while the trio sauntered. 
Strong alternations of shine and gloom—such moonlight as one 
sees in a dream—replaced the rosy monotone of sunset. Anne’s 
features, clear as though etched in aquafortis, stood out against 
a background of tree-girt lawn. 

“T see more than I understand or can interpret.” She murmured 
this in a studied kind of recitative, her eyes fixed, her face deadened 
to ghastly immobility. “AndIseeasifin amist. The stars look 
pale, as though morning were about to dawn . . . all around rise 
black and hideous walls . . . before me isa scaffolding, new and 
bare. I can see two men led forth, pinioned. I can hear a hum, 
as if from a thousand hoarse throats. A bell begins to toll, and 
the hum rises toa roar... A figure in black comes through a 
doorway . . . he kisses the men in turn, takes out a book, reads. 
It grows lighter, there is a stir of some kind... I can seea 
mass of eager faces gathered beneath. They look upward, 
surging to and fro. The pinioned men . . . ah, Heaven! are led 
on a 





Miss Page interrupted herself. After uttering a sensational 
little cry, she clasped her head between her hands. 

Liston broke into a gay and natural laugh. 

“Brava, Madam! Brava! You play your part with sprightli- 
ness, Miss Page, have brought me to the gibbet most artistically. 
In return, yield me your own palm. When I was a boy,” said 
he, “I dabbled in the cabalistic diablerie which was the Paris 
mode. Let me give you a sample of my skill. That there is 
marriage in Miss Page’s white hand who can doubt!” 

His manner reduced Anne’s attempted tragedy to bathos. She 
rallied instantly from her emotions and moved away. 
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“T know my Fate, Mr. Liston. No need to enlarge on accom- 
plished facts. Better read the future of Philippa—the one life 
out of the three,” said Miss Page, with bitterness, “that is not 
already a vie manquée.” 

Liston needed no second bidding. Raising the young girl’s 
hand—cool and fresh after Anne’s burning touch—he held the 
pink palm within dangerously close proximity of his lips as he 
studied it. 

“Long life is here,” said he, softly, “and love, abundant. Of 
great wealth I see nothing; of health and sweet content, all. 
Small jealousies may at one time cast a shadow over the path 
of Miss Harkness ”—he stole a momentary glance at Anne—“ but 
they will pass like evil vapours at noontide. Honour, peace, fair 
companionship—these will be the portion of the hand’s owner 
and of the man to whom it is given.” 

“Hear, hear!” cried out Anne, in mock applause. “If Mr. 
Liston be somewhat overflowery, he is, at least, generous to the 
absent in his fortune-telling.” 

The speech was double-edged; Philippa Harkness felt her 
cheeks blaze in the darkness. Mr. Liston turned easily to 
indifferent subjects—the precocity, this year, of nature, the charm 
of the spring-smelling, moon-washed garden. Was that a thrush 
—Miss Page, who knew all things, would know—a thrush or a 
nightingale whose jug-jug sounded from the distant thickets ? 

“A nightingale, of course,” retorted the lady. “Pity, there 
should be no youthful pair of lovers to list her lay!” 

Liston laughed, mischievously. “ Pity, indeed! To think of 
a Strephon who should prefer his half-crown rubber to honied 
blandishment ! Ah, Miss Page, were I in Strephon’s place r 

The conjecture remained unfinished. It was cut short by the 
apparition on the lawn of Lady Joan’s negro footboy—a fantastic 
figure in the moonlight, his gold-laced livery ashine, the broadest 
gleam of ivory on his sable face. ‘ Miladi berry sorry, not wish 
‘noy young Missis, but please Madam Page come indoor, d’rectly 
minute. Dare not enuf peoples for dem ‘drille table. Miladi 
berry sorry .. .” 

And, salaaming low, Jersey passed a dark hand over his mouth, 
then vanished with a chuckle. The waiting gentlewoman was no 
favourite, downstairs. Her hopes and disappointments, her 
success with the Church, her failure at the Grave House, had not, 
it may be surmised, passed unreviewed by the discerning 
philosophy of the Servants’ Hall. 





Anne walked away as though mistress of the situation, her 
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black head held aloft, her step buoyant, and in her heart—poor 
baffled jealous heart—the flatness of yesterday’s champagne. On 
reaching the house she stopped, resting a meditative arm against 
one of the pilasters of the entrance ; then, overborne by the Master 
Passion of her sex, turned sharply. Feigning the while to 
contemplate earth and heaven, she shot a piercing glance, through 
the uncertain light, at Mr. Liston and his companion. 

They had quitted the point of lawn at which she left them, and 
were walking towards the most secluded terrace in the Folly 
pleasure-grounds: a broad gravel path at the extreme western 
end of the garden and divided only by a sunken fence, or ha-ha, 
from the wilder scenery of the park. Walking—not as lovers 
walk! The observation commended itself at once to Miss Page’s 
experienced mind. At an hour full of perfume and mystery what 
pair of lovers, nay, what partners in a recent dance, what brace 
of idle sentimentalists, but would loiter and gaze as they ex- 
changed happy nothings in the moonshine? These two paced 
quickly onward, side by side, and something in Liston’s gestures, 
in the attitude of Philippa’s upheld face, suggested, not only that 
their talk was urgent, but that the girl pleaded while the man 
stood firm. 

If one could listen to them—unseen, unsuspected! At the 
end of the terrace remotest from the house the gardens sloped, 
naturally, into a little defile or valley, thickly planted with ever- 
green shrubs, and leading forth through a light iron gate to the 
park. What could be simpler, thought Anne, one’s martyrdom 
at the Quadrille table over, than to escape in this very direction, 
gain the shelter of the ha-ha, breathe half an hour’s purer air as 
a reward after the labours of the day ? 

Intuition, on a large scale, the sinews of genuine tragic action, 
Miss Page, as we have seen, lacked. She was great in little- 
nesses. ‘To play eavesdropper—the term is cruel—to overhear a 
conversation not strictly meant for her, and utilise it, lay precisely 
among the lighter accomplishments, the tricks of social wire- 
pulling, with which her twenty-nine years of life had made her 
familiar. 





